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PREFACE. 


Ef some one asks ye fer adyice, 

Ye allers want to find, 
Jes' wot it is thet suits him best, 

Then talk to snit his mind. 

One feller sed: '< Don't print it, 
Cause some books don't sell," he said. 

Another sed to "Publish it, 
Jes' after I woz ded." 

Another sed: *» He'd print it now 

That is ef it wuz his," 

An' thet advice jes' suited me, 

'N' so right here it is. 

XJnoli Moss. 


Editor's Note.— The majority of these i>oemB appeared first In The 
AMERICAN Thbeshebmak troixk 1899 to 1901. Those printed In other pub- 
lications given proper credit. 
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BOUND FER KANSAS. 

G'lang there, Jerry, 

Whoa haw, Buck, 
Bound fer Kansas, 

Dem my luck. 
Hed three fortunes 

In my grip. 
But I hed ter 

Take a trip. 
G4ang there, Jerry, 

Whoa haw, Buck, 
Bound fer Kansas, 

Dern my luck. 

Owned a farm there 

Long ago, 
Hundred feet of 

Salt below. 
Couldn't rest though 

Scarce a minute. 
Though there wuz a 

Fortune in it. 
Pulled up stakes fer 

Further West, 
Well, I s'pose ye 

Know the rest 
G'lang there, Jerry, 

Whoa haw. Buck, 
Bound fer Kansas, 

Dern my luck. 
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Tnen got weary 

And went back, 
Bought again 

Another track 
Down where they hev 

Gas 'n oil 
And the richest 

Kind o* soil. 
Stayed three years 'n* 

Moved away — 
Gushin' gas well 

Found next day. 
GUang there, Jerry, 

Whoa haw, Buck, 
Bound for Kansas, 

Dern my luck. 

Then moved down to 

Pleasanton, 
Swore this move was 

My last one. 
Bought a quarter 

Where there's lead, 
Raised two crops 'n' 

Got ahead. 
Did'nt know thet 

Lead wuz there. 
Lead and zinc now 

Everywhere. 
Left that farm fer 

Arkansaw, 
Now I'm goin' 

Back. Whoa! haw- 
G'lang there Jerry, 


Bound far KanBos. 

Whoa haw, Back, 
Bound for Kansas, 
Dem my luck. 

Ef I git in- 

Side that State, 
And 111 git there 

Soon or late, 
Bet yer life 111 

Take my stand 
Somewhere on a 

Piece of land. 
And I'll not be 

Moved an inch 
'Nless a cyclone 

Gets a cinch, 
Fer ef I should 

Lose my hold 
They'd begin to 

Diggin' gold. 
G'lang there, Jerry, 

Whoa haw, Buck, 
Bound fer Kansas, 

Dern my luck. 

-From the PleasarUon, Kans,, Observer. 
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THE RAIN UPON THE CORN. 

How sweet the music of the rain, 

At evening or morn, 
When clouds with trails that reach the ground 

Pass o'er the fields of com. 
Man's work is done. The toiling days 

Of heat and anxious care 
Are ended, and the falling rain 

With music fills the air. 

How long and hard the fight since^first 

Was turned the lifeless sod, 
Since first the harrow surged its way 

To pulverize each clod, 
How long since planting of the seed, 

The sacrifice each morn. 
To keep the weeds from growing where 

Now stands the field of com. 

Out from my window to the fields 

I cast a grateful eye, 
I see the raindrops falling down 

From out the cloudy sky. 
And as they fall upon the fields 

New hopes in me are born, 
For plenty dwells when July rains 

Fall on the fields of com. 
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EASY IKE'S EXPERIENCE. 

BAISING CHIOKSNS. 

We figgered out five handred chickB from 'bout a thousan 

eggs, 
AUowin' we'd lose half of 'em afore they got their legs; 
Then figgered 'em at thirty cents 'n' it made sich a pile, 
Fer us to have a layin' roun' it staggered us a while. 
Then Jake he 'lowed w'd better not hev that much in a sock 
Unless we hed it berried some'rs underneath a rock. 
'N' Sarah 'lowed 'et we might bi' a house 'n' lot in town, 
'N' git a boss 'n' buggy too, 'n' then jes' fiy aroun'. 
'N' John he wuz fer bien' bonds fer uther foax to pay, 
Acause he 'lowed et them Noo Yorkers all got rich that way. 
'N' me 'n' mother we jes' sot in bliss 'n' smoked away, 
Our cup seemed so kumpletely ftill o' happiness that day. 

Well, bi 'n' bi the hens begin to cluck 'n' fiiss aroun', 
'N' we begin t' set 'em jes' as fas' as tha' were foun'. 
We set 'em in the smokehouse 'n' a dozen long the fence, 
'N' then got boxes frum the store fer settin' — 'twuz im- 
mense. 
'N' while we wuz a settin' hens bi dozens every day. 
We wondered why thet other folks had not got rich thet way, 
We set 'em in the shanty, 'n' the well curb it held two. 
In fact we set 'em everywhere till settin' time was throu. 

Well, 'fore the first dern hen hed hatched she toppled over 

dead, 
'N' half a dozen others left their nests to lay instead, 
'N' others thet 'd set 'n' hatch perhaps a dozen chicks. 
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Ud start oat in the mornin' with 'em 'n' git back with six. 
We couldn't fin' out what the trouble wnz, but it wuz there, 
'N' things jes' kept a gettin' wnrse — it almost made me 
swear. 

At las' we foun' the momin' dew hed give 'em roomatiz, 
At least a naber sed one day it alius did to his, 
'N' then tha' all got droopy 'n' we found the lice 'n' mites 
Wur jes' a eatin' uv 'em up 'n' then we hed to fite, 
We caught them hens 'n' peppered 'em chuck full o' pow- 
dered dust, 
'N' coaloiled all the boxes 'cause the nabers said we must; 
'N' greezed the topknots uv the chicks with lard 'n' kero- 

seen; 
'N' then we lost haff uv *em — Yes, it wuz provokin' mean. 

Well, arter this experience we hed two hundred yit, 

'N' we kuncluded thet we'd still be satisfied 'ith it. 

But Gosh! When we wuz visitin' across the crick one day, 

A thunder shower came suddenlike 'n' washed one-half away! 

'N' then the skunks 'n' possums, 'n' the hawks 'n' measly 

rats, 
Begin to make us visits purty reglar after that. 
We'd jump from bed most every nite, me an' my faithful 

wife, 
'N' rush out doors to save some hen a fightin' fer her life. 
'N' now we'll be derned thankful if one chicken to a hen 
Gits big enough to sell, but we won't try the thing agen. 
But tho' we're disappointed we are not a gwine to weep. 
The dreemin' 'bout the wealth we never got, wuz worth a 

heap. 
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RUNNIN' OFF. 

I rannin' off 

Tause it's des f nn, 

To det way off oat in the Bun. 

Mamma don't know, papa's away, 

I'se rnnnin' off to stay all day. 

I runned off from papa once, 
'N' that time I played the dunce; 
For papa he dot awf al mad, 
'N' his switch hurted awfal bad, 
I said nen I would n't no more. 
But mamma, she don't shut the door. 


THE KANSAS JOINT-KEEPER'S DILEMMA. 

Say, Billy, git ten two-by-four 

'Nd twenty six-by-eight, 
'Nd order from the hardware store 

Ten sheets of boiler plate, 
'Nd 'phone the carpenter to come 

Most mighty quick — don't wait, 
For there's a story on the streets 

She's comin' on the freight 

Oh, many years I've carried on 

My business in this town; 
I've helped elect its officers 
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From Mayor Dram clear down; 
I've let policemen f er a wink 

Get jags here every day. 
Say, Billy, get a move on, fer 

She's headed right this way. 

I don't mind temp'rance meetin's 

When they simply resolute, 
Fer after all their eflorts bring 

But might little fruit; 
But when crowbars 'nd hatchets 

'Nd hand axes fill the air — 
Say, Billy, get that boiler iron 

Across the window there ! 

It beats the nation — no, I think 

The Nation's beatin' me, 
When I can pay a license here 

And still not sell it free. 
For I must keep my customers 

Outside 'nd make 'em wait, 
Because the story's got round 

She's comin' on the freight. 

There, Billy, now we've got her — 

Six-by-eight's across the door, 
'Nd solid haK-inch boiler iron 

Where plate glass showed before; 
But, Bill, before that freight arrives, 

Ye'd better take a pick 
'Nd pry that cellar window loose. 

So we can git out quick. 

—Printed in The Komaca OUy TTorM during ttie " Carrie 
Nation Crusades " in 1901. 
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WHEN MAMMA'S GONE. 

When Mamma's gone bow still the house, 
Each sound breaks harshly on the ear, 
The little ones crowd 'round my chair 
With staring eyes as if from fear, 
When Mamma's gone. 

I try to talk to make them feel 
At home with me, but every word 
I say, seems strange and out of place, 
As though a funeral had occurred, 
When Mamma's gone. 

When Mamma's here, the games go on 
And merry laughter fills the house; 
Tonight no play, no noise, no laugh, 
So strange we invite a wondering mouse, 
When Mamma's gone. 
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THE FLOWERS AND THE TATER VINES. 

My ma she'd say: " Come, Henry," 

From where the flowers grew, 
'N' holdin' up a pretty flower. 

Would say, " Come, look, now do! 
Now isn't this flower lovely. 

The sweetest in the bed ? " 
'N' pa he'd say: " Jes' beautiful.'* 

'N' that was all he said, 
'N' then pa'd say, " Jes' looky 

At them there 'tater vines. 
They growed an inch or more today. 

Now ain't they doin' fine? 
I've got to hoe 'em soon again, 

Fer hoein' makes the 'tater. 
*N' every time the hoe is used 

It makes 'em grow still greater." 

Mv ma she'd make the flower beds 

'N' shoo the hens away, 
'N' watch to see the flrst wee flower 

Peep to the light of day. 
'N' pa before the frost wuz out 

Would be a-stewin' round, 
A-waitin fer a day to put 

The 'taters in the ground. 
He didn't care for weather if 

He got 'em in right soon. 
But they must all be planted 

In the dark time of the moon ! 
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'N' pa he laft at ma one time 

Fer sayin: " Oh, my back! " 
When she had been a diggin' 

Till she most fell in her track. 

Pa sed: " We don't eat flowers, 

Nor wear 'em, an* I 'low, 
We could git long 'ithont 'em 

If we had to, anyhow." 
'N' ma she said: <' I reckon 

'Twould be a lonely place 
Without the lovely flowers 

Our little home to grace. 
'N' I do think," sed ma to him, 

" If all men were like you, 
There'd be jes' one big 'tater patch 

Beneath the sky so blue; 
'N* it would be frum pole to pole 

'N' frum the sea to sea, 
But wherever wimmin go 

They want the flowers to be." 

So ma raised lots of flowers, 

'N' pa he liked 'em, too. 
'N' very often after that 

Pa helped her weed 'em through. 
'N' folkses sed my pa an' ma 

Got 'long most oflul fine, 
Ma she tended to the flowers, 

'N' pa the 'tater vines. 

—From TTie Twiee-a-Week MeptLbliCf St. Louis, Mo. 
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BELLYACHERVILLE. 

EAST IKE. 

There's some folks jes' can't help it 
But are ornery from the start, 
They alius hev the bellyache 
Somer's near the heart. 
Can't enjoy a jolly laugh, 
Seems to make 'em sick, 
So they set aroun' an' grunt, 
Grunt, an' groan an' kick. 

When they see a feller smile 
'Cause his heart's aglow. 
With the love of other folks 
Dwellin' here below, 
Then these Bellyachers go 
Pryin' round to find 
Somethin' mean to tell of him 
Fer to ease their mind. 

Sunshine drives 'em almost mad, 

It's too tamal light, 

They are happiest each day 

'Long about midnight. 

An' when they are gone to bed 

Scarce can sleep for fear 

Somethin' happens through the night 

That they might not heai^. 
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I don't mind if honest folks 
Sometimes make a roar, 
Honest folks investigate 
Peddled stuff, afore 
They go 'round a tellin' it; 
An' they don't get mad 
When they find it is a lie, 
But they're mighty glad. 

I dreamed once of a city 

Called Bellyacherville, 

An' frog ponds covered every lot 

Thet place was never still, 

The bull-frogs roared and bellered, 

Each time still louder notes, 

An' stopped jes' only long enough 

To kinder clear their throats. 

An' when I woke, I laughed an' laughed. 

About them croakin' frogs, 

So happy in that city 

When the corner lots were bogs. 

An' vowed if I could find it 

I'd buy with a good will 

A tlo for every croaker there 
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THE SONG OF THE WIND AND THE LEAVES. 

There's a beautiful song that is sung every day 

When the wind and the leaves play together, 

And I hear the sweet notes as I wander along, 

From my low cottage home to the heather. 

And I fain would express the sweet sentiment there, 

The sweet songs of love and devotion, 

When the wind sighs to stay but must go on its way 

On its journey o'er land and the ocean. 

Oh, the songs yet to sing of the beautiful woods. 

Oh, the songs that old Nature is singing, 

I hear them each day as I wander away 

Where the gay summer birds are awinging. 

'Neath the dark shady leaves the soft winds take a peep 

Where the birdlings are nested together. 

And say: " Fly away," for the leaves cannot stay. 

To shelter in bleak autumn weather. 

Oh, soft summer winds; oh, beautiful woods. 

Sing on for the chrildren yet coming, 

Sing sweet songs of love while the young turtle doves 

Are cradled to sleep with your humming. 

And when in the autumn the leaves turn to gold, 

And sigh for the wind that will sever, 

They'll sing once again your sweet plaintive strain, 

And the music will go on forever. 
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WHY THE LIMBLESS MAN IS FORLORN 

How I pity the man with two legs and two hands 

And a stomach that has to be fed, 
Who travels the length and breadth of the land 

And offers his labor for bread. 

He never is in it with me with no hands 

And my legs both eat off at the knee, 
On any old sidewalk I take a firm stand 

And they dare not impose upon me. 

The chances of starving with both legs and hands 

Unless you've committed a crime, 
Are awfully good in this grandest of lands, 

Without a small pension at times. 

It's a crime to ask help when your money is gone — 

No beggar's allowed on the street. 
You'll get in the cooler while traveling on, 

Oh, what is the use of two feet? 

I've a sweet little girl and a wee, tiny boy 

I'm keeping by selling popcorn; 
The light of my home, my comfort and joy, 

Yet often I feel quite forlorn, 

For both have two hands and a couple of feet, 

And are both getting older each day. 
They are sure of starvation unless they should meet 

With a mishap like I did one day. 
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A ROSE FROM THE OLD HOME GARDEN. 

Only a rose from the garden 

Sent from the old home today, 

Only a rose and it's fragrance 

Slowly wasting away; 

Only a rose, but the tears came 

When I kissed it today; 

For it grew in the old home garden 

A thousand miles away. 

[Refrain.] 
Only a rose from the garden at home, 
Asking of me why longer I roam; 
Turning my thoughts back to childhood today, 
Back to the old home far away. 

Why should I care to receive it, 
Why should the teardrops flow, 
Why my heart swell with emotion, 
Why should I long to go ? 
All f^om a faded rose-bud, 
Coming to me today, 
That grew in the old home garden 
Where oft — we — used to play. 

[Refrain.] 

Only a rose from the garden, 
A token of love from my home; 
Telling me that they have missed me. 
Asking why longer I roam; 
Pleading for me to return there, 
Though short should be my stay, 
And see once again the dear old folks. 
Ere they have passed away. 

[Refrain.] 
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EF I WAS JIST A MILLIONAIRE. 

BAST IKB'S philosophy. 

I'd like to be a millionaire, 
So every time I went somewhere, 
The folks 'd stand aroun' 'n tell 
How it come thet I done so well 
'N' some'd say it was my brain, 
That was the cause uv all my gain; 
'N' others that when I was small, 
That I would alius use my gall 
When thing was left to me, so I 
'D get the biggest piece o' pie. 
What folks 'd say I wouldn't care 
Ef I was jist a millionaire. 

'N' when I'd go down to the town. 
The yaps 'd foUer me aroun', 
'N' look at me in my tall hat, 
'N' wish they had one jist like that. 
'N' then the mayor, he'd come out 
'N' bring the band, 'n' give a shout, 
'N' all the folks 'd run there, jist 
VTo see the grate philanthropist 
'N' when it come my turn to talk, 
I'd jist pull out 'n' take a walk. 
'N' all the paper men 'd say 
Thet it was jist Old Ikey's way, 
Thet he could make a stunnin' talk. 
But 'twas his time to take a walk. 
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'N' ef I'd see Bill Peeler there, 

A standin' roun' upon the sqaare, 

(Bill Peeler, he's the man I fit, 

But Bill he scarcely knew of it). 

I'd get some big and burly cuss 

To go ahead 'n' scrape a fuss, 

'N' knock Bill's teeth clear down his throat, 

Afore Bill got out uv his coat. 

'N' then I'd send a note to Bill, 

A sayin' I bore no ill wilL 

What folks 'd say I wouldn' care, 

Ef I was jist a millionaire. 

'N' Jake Highflyer wears store cloze, 
Bight up-to-date, where'er he goes, 
'N' he don't care for such poor sticks 
As me, who traps here on the cricks. 
Ef I'd a million, now you bet, 
I'd make sich fellers as him sweat, 
Fer ef I ever get a chance 
I'll buy a dozen pair of pants. 
'N' when he comes aroun' to see, 
I'll hang 'em up — n' there'll be. 
Suspenders hitched to ev^ry pair 
When I am it — a millionaire. 


J 
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UNCLE JAKE AND BILL TAKE IN THE SHOW 

We tuck in the show las' night, 
Me 'n' Bill.did— 'twas a sight. 
Uster see 'em down our way, 
But not any quite so gay 
As these folks wuz here las' night. 
They knowed how to do things right 
Now you bet I — 'n' me 'n' Bill 
Laft 'n' laf t Jest fit t' kill. 

Never charged but twenty cents 
Down t' 'Possum Crick, but sence 
Me 'n' Bill hez cum up here 
We've got used t' things thet's dear. 
Fifty cents I thet's wot it cost. 
'N' Bill sez: " Thet's money lost. 
It'll take a hull blamed day 
Huskin' com t' git thet pay." 
" 'Er two 'possum hides," sez I. 
But I sez, " Jes' let 'er fly. 
She was made t' spend by Jing, 
'N' we'll spend her like a king." 

Well, they tuck us up three stairs 
'For they found us any chairs, 
'N' we looked way down below 
On the folks who had to go 
On the cheap — 'n' Bill he lowed 
That the folks down in thet crowd 
Didn't pay more'n twenty cents 
But some of 'em dressed immense. 
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I kep* wonderin* ef the lights 
Were turned down so folks in tights 
Might cavort 'n' not be seen 
When they palled away the screen. 
But say I All at once them lights 
Shot right up, 'n' 'twas a sight, 
When they pulled that screen away, 
Gosh ! We didn't think they'd stay, 
But they stayed right there 'n' played 
'Fore them lights, 'n' swung 'n' swayed. 
Then sung more 'n' danced like fire. 
Gee, I'd ketch it ef Mariar 
Ever heerd thet I was there. 
Bill he said he bet them there 
Fiddlers never charged a cent, 
Fer the music thet they lent 
When they played fer sich a show, 
'N' got seats on thet front row. 

Me 'n' Bill we'll come next year 
Back t' see it, ef it's here. 
Bill he's close — jes' awful tight 
With his dough — but then las' night 
He was stuck so on thet show 
That he said he believed he'd go 
Back t' 'Possum Crick t' work, 
Fer a month jes' like a Turk, 
'N' then come back here 'n' blow 
Ev'ry cent on thet there show. 
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WAY UP STAIRS AT GRAN'MA'S HOUSE. 

Ever romp at Gran'ma's house 
With no one but Gran'ma 'round ? 
Ever see the queer old things 
Way up stairs there to be found ? 
I was there one day, and she 
Said that I might romp upstairs, 
And I never knew before 
What queer things she kept up there. 

Funniest bedstead sitting there 
With round posts and cords below, 
Gran'ma said it once was nice. 
But 'twas surely long ago. 
And a trunk all covered o'er 
With a cowskin, and inside 
Were the queerest little dolls, 
And a hundred things beside. 
Some old bits of lace and silk, 
Pictures of her when a girl. 
And tucked way down by itself 
In one corner, was a curl. 

I held up the little curl 

And said: " Gran'ma, whose was this ? 

Was it yours ?'* And Gran'ma came 

Up to me, and with a kiss 

Took me in her arms and hugged 

Me so close, and then she said 

It was one of little May's — 

Her sweet girl who now is dead. 
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Gran' ma said she was as sweet 
As the prettiest little flower, 
And she used to listen to 
Her dear prattle by the hour. 
Then a tear came rolling down 
Grau'ma's face when she said this, 
And she hugged me closer still 
And gave me another kiss. 

It was awful hard, she said, 

For to give her up that day, 

And she thought the bright sunshine 

From her path had passed away. 

But one day a little bud 

Came to mamma's house, she said. 

And she found it just as sweet 

As the little one now dead. 

And she watched the bud unfold, 

Growing sweeter every hour, 

And she whispered in my ear, 

I was that sweet budding flower. 

Then she took the dolls and set 
All of them out on the bed. 
And we make them talk and laugh. 
And we knew all that they said. 
For my gran'ma she just knows 
How to get the dolls to talk, 
And she has them trained so nice 
When they go out for a walk. 

My! how they did like to romp. 
On the carpet just once more. 
Gran'ma said 'twas most ten years 
Since they'd been out there before. 
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And she said the dollies told 
Her to have me come again, 
And come up stairs where they lived 
And let them out of their pen. 
For they said 'twas lonesome there 
With no little girls to see, 
But when they could see my face 
They were happy as could be. 

And I'm going back again, 
For I like to visit where 
The sweet dollies walk and talk, 
With my Oran'ma, way up stairs. 


TO "LITTLE OMEGA." 

XLIZABETH MILLER. 

Fair Omega knocked for room, 
In the month when roses bloom; 
Asking for a little part 
Of our cottage and our heart. 
Offering in return for this 
Sunshine, happiness and bliss. 

Then we opened door and heart, 
Asked of her to take a part; 
Thinking one so young and fair. 
Could be trusted anywhere. 
But, alas, the little elf, 
Wanted everything herself. 
Though she asked for but a part 
She has stolen every heart. 
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GOD-FORSAKEN KANSAS, OR THE DROUTH OF '60. 

BY AN OLD KANSAS SETTLER. 

^^ Ood-forsaken Kansas," yes, I saw it often then. 
Printed on the covers of the moving wagons, when 
They were moving eastward with their drivers in disgust, 
Swearing that they'd never tread again on Kansas dust. 
Yes, I watched them daily, often dozens in a row. 
Palling out of Kansas just as fast as they could go. 

It was tough here, stranger, then just forty years ago. 
When the drouth of 'sixty came and delt us such a blow, 
Many had to haul ten miles the water that they drank. 
And 'twas no wonder braver hearts than mine so often sank. 
For drouth and war and sickness, all combined to drive 

us out. 
That awful year of 'sixty that you've no doubt heard about. 

We came out here in fifty-eight and settled on our claim, 
And called it home, but we had little worthy of the name. 
We lived right in the wagon, 'till I got a piece broke out. 
And Nancy alid the baby that whole season were not stout. 
I tell you its a tester for ambition when you fight 
The chills and fever daytimes and the pillager at night. 

Those heavy logs you see out yonder, in that fence, are all 
That's left of our log cabin that we put up here that fall. 
And it's a fact, although some few might question it, I fear. 
We thought more of that cabin than we do this building here. 
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For thirty years that cabin stood and no one e'er (tan say, 

That he asked for a shelter and was ever tnrned away. 

Tes, *< God-forsaken Kansas " was in 'sixty all the cry. 

When the beds of all the rirers and the creeks were al- 
most dry, 

When the few ponds that had water in were so alive with 
snakes, 

That if one-half the facts were told, they'd say 'twas Kansas 
fakes. 

I've often seen a hundred at a time go up the bank, 

That I scared out when I went there for water that we drank. 

We've fought grasshoppers and the drouth, chinch bugs, 

and ten per cent., 
(We paid that on a mortgage that poor crops and sickness 

sent) 
And mixed up in the war a bit the time of Price's raid. 
But never for a moment have been sorry that we stayed. 
For though we had it tough awhile, it paid us in the end. 
For dear old Kansas never yet has gone back on a friend. 

So tell the people, stranger, when you go back east again. 
That this old state is different now from what it was here then. 
And that a fellow fortunate enough to own a home. 
In '< God-forsaken Kansas " isn't wanting now to roam. 
That border warfares, drouth and such, have long since passed 

away. 
And we're happy and contented in our Kansas homes today. 
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THE BINGTOWN BAND. 

Did you ever hear of Bingtown ? 

It's a town all by itself, 

And its band is just a buster 

And is out now for the pelf. 

It's been playin' nigh two seasons 

For ice cream and lemonade, 

But it's changed the program lately 

And it wants financial aid. 

" CASH IS KING " is their new motto, 

Hear, ye I people, what they say I 

Oh, the Bingtown band's a buster 

And you ought to hear it play. 

For almost a winter's season 
Bingtown's band just blowed and blowed. 
With a Prof, to help them over 
Kocky places in the road. 
And when spring had come the people 
Who had heard them o'er and o'er. 
Stayed to hear them play two pieces, 
While one knocked them out before. 
It was plain they were improving — 
And some people told them so — 
And from that time on 'twas wondrous 
How the Bingtown band did blow. 

In the springtime the professor 
Said he'd " got 'em 'bout as far 
As 'twas possible to get 'em. 
For each was a blooming star." 
So he quit, and with the knowledge 
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They had gained, they went ahead, 
And the music of their tooting 
Kept the whole town out of bed. 
Sometimes strangers who were listening 
Would get nervous and alarmed. 
But they'd always be together 
When they quit — and no one harmed. 

Once a fellow came from Boston 

Searching for a place to rest, 

And some people told him Bingtown 

Of all places was the best. 

He was one of Boston's cultured, 

And in music very fine, 

And the evening he arrived there 

Bingtown's band called 'round at nine, 

And they started in like fury, 

" So's to give him a surprise," 

For the leader said he'd like to 

Open up that Bean Man's eyes. 

And they did, for in a moment 

Some one gave an awful shout. 

Then the upstair's window opened 

And the Bean Man's head stuck out. 

Tears were streaming from his eyelids, 

For he seemed affected so. 

And he waved his hand for silence 

As he tried to look below. 

*^ Friends," he said in tones of sadness, 

<^ This is more than I can bear. 

It has been long years, boys, since I 

Heard such music anywhere." 
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" Only jast once in my lifetime 
Bid I hear sach music sweet/' 
Then his head bent low with weeping 
And prostration seemed complete. 
" Tell us, Bosting," said the leader, 
" Tell us, for we want to know." 
Then the Bean Man raised his head and 
Gazed with pity down below, 
" It was when I lived with father 
On the farm," the Bean Man sighed, 
" And it came from out the stable 
Where we had the donkeys tied." 

Then he shot the sash down quickly. 
And again went back to bed. 
And it was almost a minute 
Ere the leader gravely said: 
" I know what's the matter with him; 
He's so jealous uv his town 
That when he hears better music 
He can't stand to be aroun'." 
So they went off, still a tooting. 
And they played till break of day. 
Oh, the Bingtown band's a buster. 
And you ought to hear it play. 
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LYNX-EYED BILL, THE TERROR. 

Whoop ! Hooray there! 
Clear the track ! 
Last year's cyclone's 
Comin' back. 
I am it, 'n' 
Hear me roar, 
Makin' more noise 
Than before. 

G-et yer lights out 
In this town, 
Fer I'll shoot where 
They are found'. 
Where's the p'licemen 
Thet ye keep ? 
Bring 'em an' I'll 
Make 'em weep. 
I'm the hull of 
Barnum's show. 
Twenty Jumbo's 
In a row. 

Lynx-Eyed Bill frum 
Off the plain, 
Sleep out doors right 
In the rain 
When I snore the 
Thunder's still, 
I'm the only 
Lynx-eyed Bill. 
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Used to ride a 
Buffalo, 
Ghasin' Indians 
To and fro. 
Now IVe put 'em 
All to sleep, 
And this silence 
Makes me weep. 
Where's the plicemen ? 
All hid out 

Cause they know Lynx- 
Eyed Bill's shout. 


IN POLICE COURT. 

LTNX-ETED BILL TALKS TO THE JUDGE. 

Yep, I live down 
On Skunk Creek, 
And my name is 
Saphead Meek. 
Married Sally 
Redhead — an' 
Please don't tell her 
I'm the OMin, 
Fer before when 
I got tight 
She most clawed out 
My eye-sight. 
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Yep, I got licked 
At the dance, 
Bat I didn't 
Haye no chance, 
Other feller — 
Wnz small, too — 
But he knew jes' 
What to do. 

Yep, I'm him (but 
Jedge don't laugh) 
Who was chased by 
Miller's calf, 
And who hugged a 
Tree all day. 
Till that durn calf 
Went away. 

Yep, I'm sorry, 

An' I 'low 

Ef you'll let me 

Off somehow, 

I'll go slippin' 

Out o' town 

Still as snowflakes 

Droppin' down. 

But please, Jedge, now 

Don't f orgit, 

Don't let Sallv 

Hear o' it. 
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MY ONE- TWO- THREE. 

The brightest spot apon this earth 

Is home, when day is o'er, 

And I come tired and weary 

From my labor in the store, 

And peep in at the window, and count them — one two, 

three. 
My darling wife and little ones 
All waiting there for me. 

The pussy cat is curled upon 

The sofa by the fire — 

The little tots are at their games, 

Of which they never tire. 

And Mamma has her paper, reading o'er the daily news, 

I think a sweeter picture no artist e'er could choose. 

There's music in their laughter 

And there's wisdom in their talk. 

These budding men and women 

From the time they start to walk, 

And a home where there are babies and a wife — 

The one, two, three. 

Is the happiest place of mortal. 

It's the happiest for me. 
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SHE KAINT GREEN ME. 

Sally Jimson kaint green me, you bet she kaint green me, 
Sally hez an idea tho' she kin now, don't you see, 
She thinks 'et I'll stand crucifyin' 'n' not make a kick, 
Bat when she gits my dander riz I'll show her mighty quick. 

She rode home in a buggy frum the meetin' jes' last night 
'N' left me standin' gawkin' there, a mighty purty sight. 
She alius walked from meetin' Sally did before, ye see. 
So somethin's wrong with Sally, but she kaint green me. 

Say, 111 tell ye somethin', 'n' I'm hittin' it, I bet, 
Sally thinks 'et I'm the softest thing she ever met, 
Thinks 'et she can crucify my heart a little while. 
Then come back 'n' patch it up with a bewitchin' smile. 

Wants to ketch thet city chap, it's plain as A. B. C, 
'N' if she fails, why then, she'll come a flyin' back to me. 
So, goodby, Sally Jimson, f er yer not the only rose 
Thet's danglin' by the roadside where yer Jerry Billings 
goes. 

Hope ye won't feel bad, bekase ye'll see I'm not a carin', 
Fer I'm not goin' to hang around ye 'nd be caught a starin', 
I'll jes' git on my fixin's 'n' go right down 'n' see 
The widder Jones's daughter, fer ye kaint green me. 

From Tfie PlectsoMon {Ka.) Observer, 
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WHEN BIRDS SING 'N' FISHES JERK. 

EASY IKS'S PHILOSOPHY. 

When the clouds are floatin' roiin' 
Lazy like, 'n' drops fall down 
Here 'n' there like nuts in fall, 
From the hick'ry trees so tall; 
'N' the lark 'n' robin sing 
Tellin' folks thet it is spring, 
It's a shame to hev to go 
To the field with plow er hoe. 
Ain't thet music of the birds 
Bein' sung jes' to be heard ? 

What did all the fish come, clear 
Frum the Mississippi here, 
Ef they didn't wish to fin' 
Me out with my hook 'n' line ? 
An' the music of them birds 
Is much sweeter when it's heard 
With a fish pole in my hand. 
Than when tillin' uv the land. 
When birds sing 'n' fishes jerk, 
It's a shame to hev to work I 

Some folks in this world are queer, 
'N' some uv of 'em live round here; 
Use their lanterns late at night, 
'N' again before daylight — 
Hain't got much use fer a bed, 
Gee ! I'd 'bout as lief be dead. 
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Beds wnz made to sleep in, not 
Fer to Stan' 'round 'n' rot, 
An' I'd ruther save the oil 
Then be tillin' uy the soil. 

Every feller to his trade, 
But I guess I wuzn't made 
Fer to use a hoe or plow — 
Fer I don't much, anyhow. 
But them folks as likes to work 
When birds sing 'n' fishes jerk, 
Ought to git to work all day, 
'N' hev nothin in their way. 
When birds sing 'n' fishes jerk 
Them as wants to oughter work. 

'N' some fellers works all day, 
Year aroun', 'n' git fer pay 
Bheumatism 'n' lame back, 
'N' stiff joints 'n' aches no lack, 
'N' when Spring comes 'roun' agin, 
Hevn't even got the tin 
Fer the Sarsa'prilla they 
Got to take to work all day. 
When birds sing 'n' fishes jerk. 
Them as wants to oughter work, 

American Thresherman, 
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AN ODE TO THE KANSAS SUNFLOWER 

Oh sunflower ! The queen of all flowers, 

No other with you can compare, 
The roadside and flelds are made li^olden 

Because of your bright presence there. 
Above all the weeds that surround you 

Tou raise to the sun your bright head, 
Embroidering beautiful landscapes 

Your absence would leave brown and dead. 

Oh queen of the September morning 

You watch for the first ray of sun, 
And salute the bright orb as it travels 

Till the bright day of autumn is done. 
Tho' sickles may slay in the pasture, 

And the plowman destroy in the field. 
Yet, still will the comers and by-ways 

The seed for the future years yield. 

Then, Sunfiower, peep over the fences 

And cover the hillsides with gold. 
And out in the cornfields, if tempted, 

Again take thy claim as of old; 
Salute, too, and nod to the stranger. 

Who travels the dusty highway. 
He'll worship the sun crown you're wearing 

And love you for brightening his way. 
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So, Sunflower, grow tall in the meadow 

And spread to the breezes yoar arms, 
No matter if some do molest you 

And try to destroy on the farms, 
Let thy stalk all the season still gather 

The sunbeams that come dancing by; 
And then in September unfold *them 

To dazzle with splendor the eye. 

From The Kanacu Standard. 


AT PARTING. 

How sweet is the meeting of kinship, 
How tender the ties that thus bind, 
When years have flown fast since we parted. 
When the past is again brought to mind. 

How we love to tell over the stories 
Of happenings — long in the past. 
And drift once again back to childhood 
But the parting must come at the last 

Goodbye ! Can we say it at parting ? 
How it brings the sad tears to our eyes. 
How we try to choke down our emotions. 
How the thoughts from our bosoms arise, 
And we lain would steal off without trying 
But write the fond words we would say, 
For the tenderest ties of a lifetime 
Are once again broken today. 
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UNCLE JAKE VISITS EASY STREET AND IS TAKEN 

FOR CAYENNE BILL. 

Ever meet them fellers wot lives up on Easy street ? 

Jist the bulliest fellers there 'et ever yon did meet. 

But to Stan' in with 'em er to hev a bit o' show, 

Ye got to hev "finances," wot us fellers call the "dough." 

I sold a lot o' 'possum hides onct 'n' went over there 

Just ter see them fellers, 'n' ve'd orter saw 'em stare. 

Look'd at me in my tall hat as ef they thot ef I 
Ud hev to spend a dollar et I'd lay right down 'n' die. 
Hed my boots all shinin' black, 'n' pants just fit to kill, 
'N' a feller he comes up 'n' says to me: "Here's Cayenne 

Bill." 
" Cayenne Bill, from Idaho," another feller said, 
'N' then he comes a runnin' too (he'd heerd that I wuz 

dead). 

'N' all the other boys they come 'n' shook 'n' shook my hand, 
Acause they said I wuz a feller thet hed lots o' sand, 
'N' I kept tryin' to explain with a determined will. 
But 'twuz no use, them fellers sed they all knew Cayenne 

Bill. 
" Say," sed one feller to his pard: " That Cayenne Bill's the 

stufi, 
He's got more money nor a bank, although sometimes he's 

rough." 
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" ril bet," sez he " if I call fer fried oysters for the crowd, 
He'll pay the hall darn bill acaase he's just that awAil 

proad." 
He didn't know I heerd him, bat I did, 'n' sure ennff. 
When he called fer the oysters I jast planked down the stuff. 
Then all them fellers riz right up 'n' )'elled: "I told ye so, 
It's Cayenne Bill, the broncho rider, frum fer Idaho." 


'N' then a feller tole the man wot pulled the corks behin' 
The railin' fer to hustle roun 'n' pass the boys the wine, 
" Fer Cayenne Bill he drank the best, no common kind ud do, 
'N' he 'ud alius pay the bill when all the boys wuz through." 
Well, 'fore they quit them fellers swallered ev'ry 'possum 

hide, 
'N' I just hoofed it home acuse I hedn't cash to ride. 

I hain't been back to see 'em since, but 'low I'll go next 

fall — 
At least I'll drop in on 'em fer a sort o' social call. 
'Tain't them tho' wot I want ter see, it's jist to git a glance 
At that there feller 'n' his hat 'n' bran' new pair o' pants; 
Whose fame tuck all my 'possum hides 'n' who looks jest 

like me — 
It's Cayenne Bill frum Idaho, I'm dyin' fer to see. 
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OUR BANTA ROOSTER. 

We've got a banta rooster at our home, 'n' papa said 
Afore we had him quite a week, et he wished he was dead. 
Acuse that banta when he ought to be asleep at night, 
'LI jes' begin to crow right then 'n' crow with all his might. 
He crows at nine 'n' ten, 'n' then eleven, twelve *n' one. 
That banta hasn't sense enough to know when he is done. 

'N' he struts around, our banta does, in daytime just as 

proud, 
'N' when the other roosters crow, he tries to crow as loud, 
'N' acts just like a little kid 'ith his first pair o' pants. 
Who thinks he could do any work if he jes' had a chance, 
Fa says thet banta rooster is jes' like some man he knows, 
Who works hard for a little bit, then stands around 'n' blows. 

But then I like him, I do, fer he don't complain a bit, 
'N' when I feed the chicks, you bet he gets his share of it 
'N' if the great big chickens try to crowd him he will fight, 
'N' the way he makes the feathers fly is jes' a perfect sight, 
It takes a lot o' fightin', but he usually has his way, 
'N' that's a whole lot more 'n' most the little folks can say. 
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PKICE'S RAID. 

REMINISGENSES OF AN OLD KANSAS SETTLER. 

Yes, it was back in the sixties 

Along in October, I guess, 
That a neighbor rode up to my^ cabin 

And told me to hurry and dress 
For General Price with his army 

Was certainly headed this way, 
And all of the men from the prairies 

Were needed to hold him at bay. 

I wasn't surprised at the summons, 

For I'd lived on the border so long 
That I'd kind o' got over surprises 

When anything 'round here went wrong; 
For often time men from Missouri 

Would come under cover of night 
And murder and pillage and pilfer, 

So we were always ready to fight. 

So I hurriedly kissed wife and babies 

And I don't think I'll ever forget 
How she looked when I told her the summons 

And pleaded with her not to ftet; 
Ah me! you may talk of the battles 

And the valor of men who may fight, 
But the bravest one, sir, in our family 

Was my wife with her babies that night. 
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In less than an hour from the summons 

We were on our way to the Big Blue, 
Where so many brave sons of the prairies 

Defended Old Glory so true; 
At Lexington over the border 

The first of the battles was fought, 
Then Big Blue and West Point close follow'd 

And Price started South for Fort Scott. 

But he failed to get there; for at Mine Creek 

The boys from the prairies attacked, 
And Price and his army paid dearly 

For the houses they'd pillaged and sacked. 
Some eight hundred rebels we captured 

And General Marmaduke, too; 
'Twas a glorious victory for us 

Who fought for the Red, White and Blue. 

But ahl over there on the prairies 

When the smoke from the fight cleared away, 
Lay many brave sons of the border 

Who died for their country that day. 
And the valor displayed by those heroes 

In story and song shall be told 
To the children of freedom forever 

Where the Flags of our Country unfold. 

The fight settled things here in Kansas, 

For our victory was so complete, 
That next day Price crossed o'er the border 

And started a hasty retreat. 
But Blunt followed him to Newtonia, 

Where he'd camped to give rest to his men, 
And attacked him again there one evening 

And Victory was with us again. 
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Well after the battle of Mine Creek 

I soon Joined my loved ones again, 
And found them at home in good spirits 

In care of the guard of home men; 
But they'd some experience, too, sir, 

While Price was coming this way; 
For it took some good hustling I tell you, 

To get the folks out of his way. 

The thickets and wood by the rivers, 

Were chock full of women and men. 
And cattle and horses and wagons. 

Yes, things were quite lively here then. 
The night of the battle of Mine Creek, 

Nancy sat in the wagon all night. 
In the woods with the babies a crying, 

And the rain pouring down. 'Twas a sight! 
But what she went through, sir, was simply. 

Of hundreds of others, the fate 
Who helped to forge out of these prairies. 

Our grand and our glorious state. 
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CAREWORN JIM. 

EAST ike's philosophy. 

When Jim wuz a jumpin 'roun' 
Liveliest feller to be foun', 
Tryin' mighty hard to git 
Some kind of a livin' yit. 
'Fore he died, the folks 'd say; 
" He 'aint much good any way." 
Sed he'd never work a bit 
Ef he could git out o' it. 
Sed when bad luck tackled him, 
He wuz jes' that trifiin' Jim, 
N' if he had tried he might 
" Be away up out o' sight." 
'Nsted o' jes* a grovelin' roun' 
Like a mole down in the groun'. 
When he lived then Careworn Jim 
Hed some mean things sed o' him. 

Jim he died, 'n' then they come 
'Roun' his grave 'n' stood, 'n' some 
Of these folks begin t' tell 
Why poor Jim wuz not in hell; 
Told about how often he 
Helped folks out 'n' did it free; 
Chopped wood fer a widow here. 
Nursed the smallpox without fear 
When the Joneses were all down 
Jim wuz fust man on the groun' — 
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Stayed right with 'em every day, 
Never thinkin' once o' pay; 
Sed such nice things then o' Jim 
Thet I'd like to be like him. 

But poor Jim, he never foun' 
Till they put him in the groun' 
What his worth wuz here below, 
'N' I 'spose he'll never know, 
Jes' because folks never sed 
What they thought till he wuz dead. 

From Kanaat Standard. 


LIFE. 

Life is so shortl 'tis as a Summer day, 
The mom so full of sunshine and of flowers. 
The noon warm with deep love for sad and gay. 
The eve as twilight fading fast away. 
Then darkness deep as in the tomb of ours. 

Oh, death! why should we ever fear to die, 
Or cower down whene'er you walk close by? 
Dost thou mean torture to a soul? Not one, 
Thou simply sayest: '^ Man thy work is done." 

When life is o'er and round the silent bier 
Are gathered friends we loved so well while here, 
Then will all errors too lay low their heads 
And be <' deep hurried " with the silent dead. 
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LEAVES OF OCTOBER. 

How sad is the month of October to me 

When frost tarns the leaves red and brown, 
And winds with a sigh sever them from the tree 

And tenderly carry them down; 
My heart is as sad as the song of the winds 

As they mournfally sigh in the tree, 
I think of the years that are gone far behind 

And it brings a sweet sadness to me. 

BEFBAIN. 

Oh month of October with leaves red and brown, 

And wild flowers, fast fading away; 
Oh! sad sighing winds that bear the leaves down, 

Tou bring a sad message to-day; 
Yoa tell that the Summer is gone, 

And aged Winter is nigh, 
Farewell Autumn leaves and dear flowers. 

That so soon must die. 

How sad is the river that bears on its breast 

The dead leaves of Autumn along. 
As it flows slowly on to its ocean of rest, 

Deprived of the Summer birds' song; 
Oh, how like the river is life to us all 

With youth 'mong the birds and sweet flowers, 
That soon fade away beyond our recall 

Leaving desolate life's Autumn hours. 

[refrain.] 
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BILLY, THE FAMILY HORSE. 

No, there ain't been a f uner'l 

Within the family here, 
Though Btrange may seem our voices 

Upon a stranger's ear, 
An' roand the house the children 

Are tryin' fer to play, 
But tain't no use a'tryin', 

Fer we're all sad today. 
The reason? Well, I'll tell ye 

Why all our eyes are red. 
Our Bill, the truest horse of all, 

Is layin' cold and dead. 

'Twas jes' one week ago that he 

Was running' awful hard, 
A racin' in the pasture field, 

An' tearin' through the yard; 
An' while a runnin' at his best 

An' stoppin' sudden like. 
His foot came down — straight down upon 

A twenty- penny spike. 
Ye know what happened, mister. 

Lock-jaw took him away. 
Although we did the best we could 

To save him from its prey. 

An' while he wuz in agony, 
Almost in Death's grim clutch, 

He'd nicker when I'd come around 
To give a friendly touch. 
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An' seemed to say when he would rest 
His nose agin' my breast: 

"Ye must do somethin' purty soon, 
Or I will be at rest." 

Well, sir, it may seem strange to you, 

Unless you've been through such. 
That one's eyes gits so watery, 

An' throat chokes up so much; 
But somehow I can't help it, 

When e'er I think of it, 
Fer Billy was as true a horse 

As eyer held a bit. 

See that old cow a standin'. 

So lonesome in the sun, 
Ole Billy used to chase her 

When he wuz havin' fun. 
An' when they came to take him 

Away, up by the slough, 
She 'peared to know exactly 

Wot they were gwine to do. 
Been bawlin' all the mornin', 

Nor moving from her tracks. 
As if she knew her playmate 

Would never more come back. 

An' when my wife an' babies 

Concluded to drive out, 
That horse was always ready. 

An' enjoyed their laugh an' shout; 
An' when I'd see 'em goin' 

A jauntin' down the road, 
I knew that he'd bring back agin' 

In safety, all his load. 
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There's no doubt better horses, 

An' faster of his kind, 
An' some with better muscles, 

To other people's minds; 
But as for me an' f am'ly, 

All sunshine's gone away, 
Fer Bill, the truest horse of all. 

Is not with us today. 

-- From Karucu CfUy Times. 


FOR A BOY'S AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 

The kind of boy I like is one 

Who likes to have just lots of fun. 

And when the fun is over then 

Will get right down to work again. 

Hard work just makes the fun more sweet. 

And fun all over, work's a treat. 
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JOHNNY AT THE CIRCUS. 

Had a time last night, I did, 
Jes' becoz I wuz a kid, 
Fer a sirkus cum t' town 
With a elefent 'n' clown, 
'N' my pa 'n' ma tha' tho't 
'Twuz no place for such a tot 
As I wuz, unless ther'd be 
Some one lookin' after me. 
'N' pa sed he did'nt care 
Fer to have me goin' there 
Ennyhow, 'n' ma she sed 
I'd be better off in bed; 
Sed tho' once, long time ago. 
Grand pa took her to a show. 

'Taint what pa sez thet amounts 
It's jes Jww he sez thet counts; 
I wuz sure when he sed no 
I wuz goin' to that show. 

Sirkus time cum 'n' my pa 
He cum home 'n' sez t' ma 

" It's a shame, Iv'e tho't all day, 

Fer t' keep that boy away 
'N' I guess I'll take him down 
T' the show t' see the clown 

'N' the jumbo elefent, 

Fer when I wuz small I went." 

'N' my ma she sez, " Why, Hugh, 
'S'pose I'd risk thet boy 'ith j^ou? 
Couldn't sleep a wink tonight 
With that boy out o' my sight. 
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If he goes 'twill never do 
Fer to let him go 'ith you. 

I'll be ready soon, my love. 

When I dress the turtle dove." 
Turtle dove — my name wuz that 
When tha' wuzn't in a spat. 

Preacher he lived down the row 
Twixt us 'n' the sirkus show. 

Pa he didn't go that way 

Cause he heard the preacher say 
Onct 'et '< Satan's time wuz spent 
Loafin' round the sirkus tent." 

But while lookin' at the show 

There the preacher sat below. 

Pa he laft 'n' ma she sat 
Straight up then as if her hat 

Cost ten dollars less or more, 

(But it didn't cost quite four.) 

'N' the preacher sed when we 
Passed him at his home, that he 

Took a B-o-T down to the show. 

For it seemed b-o-y-s liked to go. 
He jes' went along hisself 
Fer t' watch the little elf. 

'N' ma sed she could't stay 

Home alone 'n' me away 
With my pa. 'N' pa allowed 
Wimmens no good in a crowd; 

Couldn't stand the jam 'n' fuss. 

So he went t' pilot us. 
'N' if I'd had my dog Tim 
I'd a laid it ont' him. 

Prom The Pleasanton, Ks.y Observer. 
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MY UNCLE JOHN. 

My Uncle John, do you know him? 
I like him better 'n' Uncle Jim, 
My Uncle Jim's all right, I guess, 
But I like Uncle John the bes'. 
My Uncle John when he comes in, 
He catches me 'n' chucks my chin, 
'N' then he lifts me way up high. 
Clear to the ceilin' most, 'n' I 
Jes' laugh 'n' kick 'n' have more fun 
Than any time till he is done. 

'N' onct when I slept in his bed 
I fell right out upon my head, 
'N' he thought 'cause I didn't cry, 
Er make a fuss, 'et surely I 
Had broke my head — 'n' yelled to pa 
He did — 'n' he come quick with ma, 
'N' lit a lamp right quick, to see — 
'N' I was sound as I could be. 

'N' Uncle John, one day he said 
He didn't want me put to bed 
Jes' 'cause I hollered 'n' got mad, 
'N' acted up so awful bad. 
He told my pa he did, *et he. 
When he was small was worse'n me. 
I laughed right out, 'n' then my pa 
Got out o' fix, 'n' said to ma, 
If Uncle John 'd jes' keep still, 
'Et I might knuckle to his will. 
But if he kept a puttin' in. 
He'd spoil me jes' as sure as sin. 
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'N' pa he says he hopes some day, * 

'Et Uncle John '11 have to pay 

Fer spoilin' me — by raisin one 

'Et's worse 'n' I am fer a son, 

But Uncle John says << that's all stuff/' 

'N' that I'm not the least bit tough, 

But ef I haye a show 'et I 

'LI came out all right by 'n' by. 


JOHN SMITH. 

Condemn him because he is poor, 

With babies and wife now in need? 
Hold on just a bit, sir, before 

Tou do such a terrible deed. 
I happen to know him, I knew 

That man years ago in his prime, 
''Well fixed " so they said, and 'twas true 

Though in want and despair at this time. 

What caused it? The story is long, 

Tet a few words will suffice to tell, 
He fought for the weak 'gainst the strong, 

He pitied the poor, ah! too well. 
The widow knew he was her friend, 

Though a prayer from his lips never passed. 
For potatoes and flour he would send 

Before she had courage to ask. 
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No stranger went hungry away, 

All worthy were sheltered and fed, 
" When thoa art able " to them he woald say, 

" Pay another the price of this bread. 
And if in the fature the hand 

Of fortune some wealth should bestow, 
Eemember the poor of the land 

And comforts which they must forego." 

Death came to a traveler one day, 

Leaving widow and children alone 
To their destiny only half way, 

No money, no friend, and no home. 
Who paid for the coffin? John Smith, 

Who cared for the helpless? The same. 
Though his purse was not heavy, 'twas with 

A free willing heart that it came. 

The panic came, sad, sad the day. 

With the friends that he owed he then sank, 
Not a farthing did he keep away, 

But turned over all to the bank. 
Condemn him? Oh horrible deed. 

The noblest and purest of men, 
Because he is poor and in need 

And may never be wealthy again? 

Yes, push him a notch lower still. 

Tell the world he's to blame, you are not, 
Don't let him again start uphill. 

For he's shiftless and not worth a dot. 
But when Johnny Bullion rides by 

Take off both your hat and your shoes. 
Get down in the dirt there and lie. 

And homage pay if he should choose. 
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For you know Johnny Bullion's all right, 

He carries his heart on his hips, 
He's a sanctified mortal of light, 

And always comes down with the chips. 
He's religious, his name's on the books, 

Of the church with the tall steeple on, 
At communion with sanctified look 

He drinks of the blood of the Son. 

What good has he done? Ah, tut, tut! 

Let questions of that kind go by. 
Ten thousand gold dollars he put 

In the steeple that points to the sky. 
From the rents of the victims of vice 

His income has steadily grown 
He divides with his pastor so nice, 

And keeps a good share for his own. 

In his buildings dwell keepers of dives 

What cares he so they pay the rent? 
What matter a few daughters' lives. 

To ruin through such places sent? 
He prays for the poor every week, 

He preys on the poor every day. 
And his minister says he is meek 

And walks in the narrowest way. 

Humanity, which do you love? 

For whom will you speak every day? 
Will you go to the portals above 

With a Bullion to pilot the way? 
Or will you fling out to the winds 

The creeds and nonsensical myths 
And stand up for a man who's a man 

The honest, brave hearted John Smith. 
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THE SEASONS. 

Oh, I wished when the leaves put forth, 

That Spring woald always stay, 

For the trees were so grand in tiieir robes of green 

And the dear birds sang so gay; 

And the winding brook, as it ran between 

Its shallow banks of mossy green, 

Like the song bird, sang a lay. 

Oh, I wished when the Summer came 

With harvest of ripened wheat, 

And the tempting f^uit from the orchard dear. 

And berries and melons sweet, 

That the summer days would always be here. 

With their wealth of fruits our hearts to cheer. 

For Summer was oh, so sweet. 

Oh, I wished when the Autumn came, 
And the leaves turned yellow and brown. 
And the Autumn winds gently shook the trees. 
And the longed for nuts fell down, 
That the gentle river might never freeze 
Nor the sad song cease of the Autumn breeze, 
And the leaves stay yellow and brown. 

Oh, I wished when the Winter came 
With its flurries of frost and snow, 
And its holiday gifts for children gay, 
And the many places to go. 
That the cheery December might ever stay. 
And the glad New Tear never pass away 
With its sleigh rides over the snow. 


So I learned to love them all. 
The seasons that come and go. 
From the flowers of beautiful Spring 
To the drifting of Winter's snow. 
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UNCLE MOSB'S OPINION ON ADVERTISING KANSAS. 

We don't 

Hey to advertise 

Kansas 

'Mong the folks that's wise 

Fer the state's jes' like a 

Miss Sweet Sixteen 

Whose lips are bliss. 

Any man 

'Ith any sense 

Orter know she's jes' immense, 

But some 

Are so pokey slow 

That they die 

Afore they know apple from persimmon trees, 

An' ther' aint much help 

Fer these. 

Advertise 'er! 

Did ye say? 

Well, now, 

I am here ter stay. 

An' ye ain't 

A gwine ter git 

Me 

Ter sell out. 

Not a BIT. 

Ef the other fellers feel 

Jes like me 

'Twoald be a steal 

Fer ter have 'em pay the'r way 

Way out hyar 'n 
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Then ter say: 

" We won't sell a foot/' 

ByjingI 

Cause this state's 

The "real thing." 

Yep! 

I know 

We've got some folks 

Don't know psalms from funny jokes, 

An' who learned when small 

Ter play " Pussy wants a corner." 

Say! 

All sich folks 

Are lookin' yit fer a corner 

That '11 fit. 

Spose them kind o' folks '11 sell. 

Ef they do 

I wish e'm well. 

But if they move out o' here 

They'll come back 

When land is dear, 

Wishin' ter 

The Lord 

'Et they hed hed sense before ter stay. 

Advertise though 

To the sky 

Ef yet want ter, 

Ye kaint lie. 

Never wuz a man 

Yet born 

That could lie about our corn. 

Almos' broke my back 

One day 

Shoulderin' a nubbin, 
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Say! 

An' I hed a sow 'n' shoats smother 

In a field of oats. 

Taters 

Thet we used to grow 

We could dig 'em with a hoe. 

But the kind 

We dig out hyar on the preirry 

Every whar 

Is like quarryin' big rocks. 

Two '11 fill a wagon box. 

'N' I hev to fill dirt in where I dug 'em out agin'. 

Er the shoats 'n' calves '11 fall in thar 'n' 

I'll lose 'em all. 

Dropped a turnip seed 

One day 

On the ground 

'N' right away 

Thet thar seed begin t' grow. 

Fer the sile thar 

Wuzn't slow. 

It jes growed 

'N' growed till fall, 

Ye may guess it wuzn't small. 

Well 

When fros' come we went down 

T' our little railroad town; 

Got a derrick 

Frum the shop 

'N' we hitched it ter the top. 

'N' the hole it left^ 

ByjingI 

We used till the comin' spring 

Fer a well. 
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It's all right yit 

Bf 'twar jes 

Cleaned ont a bit. 

Oh, I've trouble 

But won't whine — 

Some now, f ram a pumpkin vine. 

My dern pumpkin vines 

They growed 

Clean across the new railroad. 

Throwed the train clean off the track 

'N' they've sent me word to 

Whack, up the costs 

'N' do it quick. 

But I haint got any kick. 

Fact i9 

I should hed more sense 

Then ter let 'em 

Climb the fence. 

Advertise 

But don't iorgit 

I aint 

Gwine ter sell 

A BIT. 

From The PleaaafUon^ K».y Obterver, 
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REMINSCBNCES OF AN OLD KANSAS SETTLER. 

In the early days o' Kansas, 

Yes, sir, stranger, I was there 
'N' I lived out on the prairie 

When 'twas prairie everywhere; 
'Fore the time o' barb wire fences. 

When the barns were made o' hay. 
Yes, I guess I lived there, stranger. 

An' am livin' there today. 

Hed the whole world fer a pasture, 

Seemed t' me, no fence in sight 
'Cept a little 'round my forty 

'N' the lot fer cows at night. 
Hed to lariat the horses 

Every night, or, like as not, 
Have to chase o'er all creation 

'Fore I ever got 'em caught. 

Yes, I used t' break the prairies 

With four oxen in the spring. 
When the grass was shootin' upwards 

'N' the birds were on the wing. 
Used to be out 'fore the sunrise; 

Done me good to be up soon, 
Drinkin' in the sweetest music 

Uv the songbirds then in tune. 

First the kildeer 'nd the wildsnipe ; 

Not much music there, ye say? 
That's because ye didn't live here 

At a very early day. 
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Then the meadow lark — what music 
There was in his little throat ! 

It'd sing from morn till evening 
Without missin' uv a note. 

'Nd the blackbird*8 noisy clatter, 

'Nd the sparrow and the wren, 
Never hear 'em without thinkin' 

Uv the early days again. 
But from yonder on the prairie 

Came the sweetest sound uv all, 
'Twas the muffled, drumlike music 

Uv the prairie chickens call. 

Rattlesnakes? Well, now, I reckon 

There was plenty uv 'em there; 
Big and little, uv all sizes, 

But it seemed we didn't care. 
Course, occasionally, some feller 

Would get bit — but forty rod. 
Or some other kind o' liquor, 

Kept him still above the sod. 

But the worst thing thet could happen 
An that kept us most in dread 

Was the prairie fires of autumn 
When the grass was brown 'n' dead. 

In the sixties, one October, 

I was standin' by the door 
Oazin' at the rows o' corn shocks 

I had cut some time before, 
Wonderin' if them 'nd the haystacks 

Were enough for winter's feed, 
When I see some one a-comin' 

'Cross the prairie on his steed. 
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He was flyin' now I tell ve. 

'N' I saw the reason why, 
Fer behind him, in the distance, 

Clouds uv smoke were rollin' high. 
Well, I reckon 'twarn't a minute 

Till I got down to the spring, 
'N' my wife she follered closely. 

Almost scared to death, poor thing. 
'N' we filled the tub 'n' buckets, 

Almost flew a gettin' back. 
Nancy soaked a skirt to fight with; 

Me, a coat from ofL my back, 
'N' we started in t' backfire 

'Long the north side o' the field, 
Fer 'twas by backfirin' only 

We could hope our crops to shield. 
But we might as well o' try to 

Keep the foamin' waters back 
Thet roll over the Niag'ra 

As t' hev made thet fire slack. 

On the broken sod in autumn 

Tumbleweeds would always grow. 
And they'd stand there till they ripened 

'N' the winds begin t' blow. 
Then they'd lodge along the fences 

'N' my fence was full thet fall, 
Jes' a waitin', so it seems now, 

Fer, t' open up the ball. 

Well, the fire it struck 'em 'nd it 

Were to me a perfect show, 
Gazin' at them weeds a rollin' 

Fast as wind could make 'em go. 
They jes' fiew — it warn't ten minutes 

Frum the time thet stranger come 
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Till the ragin' fire was burnin' 
Eyery thing around our home — 

Fences, stables, stacks and fodder — 
Awf al sight it were to see; 

Not a thing left bat oar shanty 
Fer our labor spent so free. 

Purty tough? Well, now, I reckon, 

We jes' set right down an* cried, 
'Nd we would hev left forever 

Ef it wam*t for Nancy's pride. 
She says; "No, we'll stay right here, John; 

We'll not take the backward track, 
Fer the folks back east all told us 

We would soon come rollin' back." 
'N' we stayed — but now, 111 tell ye, 

'Twam't like livin' in a flat — 
Lived two years on bread 'n' bacon — 

Bread from yeller com, at that. 

No, 'twas not a bed o' roses 

Thet we struck when we come here, 
Fer we've had our share of trouble 

And hev shed the silent tear. 
Yonder on the hillside, where the 

Marble shaits point to the sky. 
Little Rose, our oldest daughter. 

And a bright-eyed boy now lie. 

'N' a mortgage on our homestead 
Worried us fer many a year, 

'N* I never would hev raised it 
But ier steadfast Nancy here. 

All around us on these prairies 
Many good men lost their hold — 
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Got discouraged at reverses — 

Thought they couldn't win 'nd sold 

'N' while we are now rejoicing 
Thet we held out through it all, 

Yet our hearts are filled with pity 
Fer the weak who had to fall. 

See today our glorious prairies 

With the fields superbly grand, 
Cornfields like great blocks of soldiers 

Ready waiting a command, 
While between the cornfields lie the 

Kolling lakes of smaller grain, 
Soon to be transformed to shocks like 

Indian tents upon the plain. 

Shade trees now around each farm house, 

Barns substantial, filled with grain. 
All the pastures stocked with cattle 

Adding to the farmer's gain. 
Yes, we're glad indeed we come here, 

Glad we hed the sand to stay, 
'Nd we're kind o' proud o' Kansas, 

'Nd our Kansas home today. 

—From The Topeka OapUal. 
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MAMMA'S BED. 

In the still, dark hours of night, 
When I do my best to fight 
Wakeful dreams and thoughts away, 
Pipes a voice that's sure to say, 

" Mam-ma ! " 
Must I rise and go in there 
Or will darling golden hair 
Go to sleep once more? All's still 
And we vainly hope she will. 

" Mam-ma I " 
" What is it, my darling one?" 
" Want a drink." 'Tis quickly done; 
And again I'm back in bed 
Seeking quiet for my head — 

" Mam-ma I " 
"What's the trouble now, my dear ? " 
" I can't go asleep in here ; 
My eyes dest keep open wide; 
I can't sleep, I's tried and tried; 
Can't I come in bed with you?" 
And we let her; wouldn't you? 
And before she's covered oe'r 
She is sound asleep once more. 
Sweet her rest till morning breaks. 
Sun is shining when she wakes. 
Mamma's bed is safe from harm 
And not once comes the alarm, 

" Mam-ma I " 

From TJie St. Louis Itepublie, 
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FAY'S DOLLY SONG. 

Oh, what a time IVe had today, 
For my bad dolly ran away 
I looked for her 'most everywhere 
Upstairs and down, she wasn't there. 

And then I looked where yesterday 
I swung awhile with Cousin May, 
And on the grass there by the tree 
I found my dolly watching me. 

Her dress was damp and wet with dew. 
And she had lost one tiny shoe. 
So it was plain the little elf 
Had run away all by herself. 

Now mamma says perhaps that May 
And I forgot her yesterday, 
But then I know that could not be 
I know she ran away from me. 
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DEARER THAN BEFORE. 

Many nights at parties, 

Where it takes the money; 
Often at the opera, 

Hearing something fanny. 
Ice cream, cake and candy, 

And sweet flowers galore, 
But he had to win her 

Though it made him poor. 

Married now and happy, 

Living in a flat. 
Looking at the items, 

< ^Jacket, cape and hat'' 
Man is somewhat worried. 

Wife she wonders why. 
Wonders if he loves her. 

And begins to cry. • 

He, like all true fellows, 

Takes her in his arms, 
Says he wouldn't trade her 

For a thousand farms. 
<*Am I as dear as ever. 

To you, Theodore ? " 
" Yes," he answers, " darling. 

Dearer than before." 
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THE OLD STONE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
District 41. 


I've seen once more ttie school house groands 

Where oft I spent sweet days, 
Of mirth and joy and pleasure rare. 

In childhood'a pleasant ways, 
I've stood upon the ground where then 

The children nsed to play, 
It still seemed that I ought to hear 

Those voices passed away. 

The playground seems not half so large. 

The lane not half so wide. 
The dear old walls so small, how could 

So many get inside? 
And dirt and stones now fill the well 

That furnished water sweet, 
And climbing vines have woven there 

The song-birds' safe retreat. 
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The dear old house no longer stands, 

It burned long years ago, 
And all that's left are crumbling walls 

That time is sinking low, 
Oh, ruins! how like youthful hopes. 

When time has flown and left 
Declining years, with scattered friends, 

And darling ones bereft. 

The wild flower blooms there as of old, 

But ah! how sad to me. 
No barefoot boys or girls were there. 

There loveliness to see. 
No races for the soapstone bank 

For finger rings we wore, 
And pencils that we neatly cut 

Like those bought from the store. 

Those barefoot boys and girls are now 

All men and women grown. 
And scattered far, yes very far. 

From the dear old house of stone. 
And as I stood and gazed I seemed 

To call them back once more. 
And hear their shouts of laughter ring 

As in the days of yore. 
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WORKERS AND GOSSIPERS. 

Oh, here's to the workers who work with a will, 
Today and tomorrow who never are still; 
Who keep pegging on though the scoflfers deride. 
Who smile through the tears they endeavor to hide. 
The salt of the earth are such people as they, 
For the work that they do will not die in a day. 

Today they are working and as we pass by, 

We give scarcely thought enough e*en to ask why. 

While jealous betrayers, malign and traduce 

And shout from the housetops: " Twill be of no use;" 

But oh! on tomorrow when reason is clear 

The thoughts we now spurn will be sacred and dear. 

The gossips delight to quote somebody's word. 

Somebody said it so somebody heard; 

But when you hunt for the facts 'twill be found 

It's the wish of the fellow that peddles it 'round. 

Vain silly gossipers, why do you sow 

Thistles and thorns where the roses would grow? 

Oh where is the grave of the gossip today. 
The backbiting gossip who friends did betray, 
Whose heart was all malice, who lived but to jeer, 
Will some one please point out his monument here? 
Oh gossip and jeerer few tears o'er thy clay, 
Will ever be shed when we lay thee away, 

Oh children of men be ye broadgauged and pure, 
Learn to pity the weak and their frailties endure. 
Let your love for your brothers, who dwell here below, 
Grow stronger and deeper as onward you go. 
And from hearts that feel your sympathy here, 
The sweet flowers of friendship and love will appear. 

From Tlhe OUUhe, Ka., Patron, 
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MAUD AND THE JUDGE. 

SCENE I. 

New-mown meadow, 
Sultry day, 
Maud with rake is 
Raking hay. 
Old Judge riding 
Down the lane, 
Whistling softly 
Favorite strain. 

SCENE II. 

Old Judge stopping 
In the shade. 
Beckoning with one 
Hand to maid. 
Maiden coming 
Blushing sweet. 
Wishing that she 
Looked more neat. 

SCENE III. 

Maud a-handing 
Judge some water. 
Judge, a^calling 
Her his daughter, 
And declaring 
'Twould be bliss 
If to him she'd 
Give one kiss. 
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SCENE iv. 

Maiden heaving 

Heavy sigh, 

Knowing well that 

No one's nigh. 

Old Judge learned long 

Time ago, 

That when maids sigh 

It's a " go." 

SCENE V. 

Judge a leaning 
Toward maid, 
Maid, too, leaning, 
Half afraid. 
Lips almost meet 
But not quite. 
Lacks a little. 
Horrid sight I 


I SCENE VI. 

I 


Yellow Jackets' nest 
Close by. 
Judge in air full 
Ten feet high, 
Maiden grasping wild 
At gown, 
Judge's pony 
Gone to town. 

SCENE VII. 

Judge a plodding 
On to town. 
Head swelled up and 
Weary frown. 
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See there plainly 

On his nose 

Prints of Yellew Jackets' toes. 

Maiden traveling 

In fine style. 

In 2:30 

Makes a mile. 

Plain to see that 

On those lips, 

Yellow Jackets used their tips. 

Judge no more now 

Stops at springs; 

Maiden no more 

Water brings. 

From The Fort Scott Herald, 1883. 


MY OLD PRAIRIE HOME. 

Dear old home of my youth in the long, long ago, 

Where the sunshine each morn filled the air, 
Where the meadow lark rose from the tall prairie grass 

As it warbled its sweet carols there. 
Oh I think of that home dear old home far away 

That was then on the wild prairie wide,' 
Where each night I was tucked in the old trundle bed 

On the floor by the old fireside. 

In my fancy I see once again the old home, 

Dear log house father built long ago. 
Its steep roof made of slabs and its chimney of stone. 

With my name roughly carved below. 
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There it stood many years ere another was bailt 

On the prairie around anywhere, 
And its light was a guide to the traveler lone, 

And its doors ever welcomed him there. 

There at night music sweet from the old violin 

Floated out on the sweet, balmy air, 
While 1 drifted to sleep in the old trundle bed — 

Peaceful sleep without ever a care. 
Oh bring back again the old home of my youth 

Where the grass rolled like waves of the sea. 
Where the dear wild flowers bloomed, where the lark sang 
so sweet, 

Oh my old prairie home let me see! 

There the low muffled tone of the prairie hen's mate 

Floated in from the prairie around, 
And away in the distance the wild deer roamed free. 

Then unknown the fierce bav of the hound, 
And at noon dear Bob White from the hedge piped his 
strain, 

Coming night brought the dove's mournful lay, 
And the song of the cricket and Katy-did rang 

From the grass till the breaking of day. 

From Hie Kansas Standard. 
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DEDICATION OF C. C. CADrS NEW HOUSE. 

Oh, were you at the party on Friday evening last? 
Oh, did you get a chance to fill at Cady's grand repast? 
Oh, were you there the night the talk and victuals flew so 
fast? 
That night at Cady's party on the hill. 

The moon hung out her headlight and showed us all the way, 
And people came a flocking in from near and far away; 
And those who stayed at home were full of sadness all next 
day. 
For missing Cady's party on the hill. 

The little tots were out in force meandering through the 

crowd. 
The young men with the maidens fair, of which we're all so 

proud. 
And old folks by the dozen — oh, it was a jolly crowd. 
Was Friday evening's party on the hill. 

And Grandma Gady, ninety now, sat in her easy chair, 
And gave a word of welcome to all who passed her there, 
I hardly knew before that night, that Grandmas were so fair 
And lovely still at fourscore years and ten. 

For Grandma (like most women folks) can talk a little yet. 
And loves the little children too, and calls them all her <<pet" 
Our fondest hope is she may live to see a hundred yet. 
The dear Grandma at f orescore years and ten. 
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The folks all bronght their baskets and filled the tables 

high 
With chicken, cakes and sauces, and every kind of pie — 
Bat what's the use of talking, I couldn't if I'd try 
Tell half about the supper on the hill. 

There was clatter in the kitchen just like a big hotel, 
There was clatter in the corners and the children romped 

pellmell, 
And from the parlor joyous notes of music sweet did swell — 
Oh, twas a merry party on the hill! 

Now what was all this fuss about, some folks may want to 

know? 
And why this crowd of young and old, and sweethearts and 

their beaux, 
The neighbors simply took this plan of letting Cadys know 
They loved them in their new house on the hill. 

Here's to you, Charley Cady and estimable wife! 

Here's to you, may your coming years be ever free from 

strife, 
And in your new house may you spend the longest part of 

life 
And peace and love dwell ever on the hill. 
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THE TRAVELER'S STORY. 

A seedy looking traveler came tmdgiDg down the road, 
His step no longer steady, though very light his load, 
And when he reached the corner, and saw the country store, 
His footsteps feebly turned toward its ever welcome door. 

The nail keg crowd as usual was spinning yarns and jokes, 
About the good church deacons and many other folks, 
And scarcely saw the stranger as he crowded to the fire. 
So intense was their interest in a story by a liar. 

" Say, gentlemen," the traveler began in husky tones, 
" I'm footin' it ter Arkansaw, my name is Peter Jones, 
I've hed bad luck; I'm needy, 'n' though proud as I can be, 
I'm forced at nigh to seventy to ask for charity. 

" I tell ye boys, it's mighty hard fer me to come to this. 
But then I wuz so sartin thet I thought I couldn't miss." 
" Say, tell it all," the crowd began an' give us your history, 
You look jes' like a soldier boy who fit with General Lee. 

" Or were you with the Union crowd in those unpleasant 

days ? " 
The old man sadly shook his head, and seemed as in a daze, 
" Twarn't none o' that, 'twas jes' bad luck, er foolishness I 

guess, 
Ef I wur to be honest though, it's hard I must confess. 

" I started out last summer, to travel fer a spell, 

*N' up to 'bout a month ago wuz doin' very well. 

'N' then ole Pete tuck sick 'n' died from colic, leavin' me 

Away out on the prairie here with but one boss, ye see. 
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<< But then I didn't mind thet much, fer Jim he'd work in 

shafts, 
'N' when we'd come to rocky hills I'd push the other half, 
But 'bout three weeks ago when we wuz crossin' uv a stream, 
I guess I must hev been asleep 'n' almost in a dream. 

" I tuk a chaw terbacker 'n' I thought, as I suppose, 

I'd put my plug away agin, down in this bunch o' clothes, 

The water took my hoss 'n' rig 'n' carried them away, 

'N' all I saved was jes' this little bunch o' clothes thet day. 

While right down in one corner where I kep' my box o' 

crackers, 
I somehow in my carelessness hed dropped thet plug ter- 
backer." 

" What, lost yer plug? Here's half o' mine," a dozen voices 

cried, 
" We've tried to live without it too, 'n' now we'll all divide, 
A man may lose his hos 'n' rig 'n' cloze down to his shirts. 
But when his navy plug is lost it's gettin' where it hurts." 

'^ Oh thankee, thankee, gentlemen," the aged traveler said, 
'< The man who gives me navy plug no less than gives me 

bread, 
I'll travel on to Arkansaw, my spirits in good cheer. 
And bless the day my travels led my wandering footsteps 

here." 

* * * * * 

Then silence reigned until at last the leader blurted: ^' Say, 
I've alius lied fer nothin', but thet feller makes it pay." 
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TROT'S ENGINE. 

Once there was a little boy, 

Toot, toot, toot, toot! 
Who had an engine for a toy. 

Toot, toot, toot, toot! 
And when he had that engine out, 
I'd hear it tooting all about, 

Too-oot, toot, toot! 

When he thought it wouldn't rain, 

Toot, toot, toot, toot! 
He'd hitch his engine to a train. 

Toot, toot, toot, toot! 
And o'er the floor with Fay beside. 
He'd take Fay's dollies for a ride, 

Too-oot, toot, toot! 

All the dollies seemed to smile. 

Toot, toot, toot, toot! 
As they rode for many a mile, 

Toot, toot, toot, toot! 
They'd stop at stations on the way. 
And laugh and shout and seem so gay, 

Too-oot, toot, toot! 

Do dollies talk and laugh and shout. 

Toot, toot, toot, toot! 
Like little folks when they are out. 

Toot, toot, toot, toot! 
Yes dollies do, I'm sure 1 know, 
For Fay's pet dolly told me so. 

Too-oot, toot, toot! 
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MY PA N* MA. 

Pa never to*ked so very much, 

'Nd when he did 'twas brief; 
Uv all the pleasures he enjoyed, 

A good smoke wuz the chief. 
Pa 'd clean his pipe out ev'ry day 

'Nd fill it to the brim, 
'Nd put a cinder upon top — 

Fer cinders suited him — 
'Nd after while he'd take a puff. 

But smoked so awful slow 
That I'd be sure the fire wuz out 

Before he'd make it go. 

'Nd ma, she used a shavin' when 

She lit her pipe — fur she 
Could smoke with pap the whole day long 

'Nd keep him kumpany, 
'Nd onct a feller at our house 

He used a match, 'n' dad, 
He sed it was extravagance 

When cinders could be had. 

Ma sed she learned to smoke 'acause 

Her grandpa made her lite 
His pipe when he wuz feeble 'nd 

He'd aimos' lost his site. 
Onct pa 'n' ma tha' tho't tha'd quit, 

'Nd laid their pipes away 
'Acause the preacher sed 'twas wrong 

When he cum 'round on day. 
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'N' then we hed the o'fflust time 

At our house fer a week, 
Fer tha' got in a racket then, 

'N' nuther one 'ud speak. 

'N'en ma, she got the toothake 

(But her jaw didn't swell 
Like mine did onct las' winter 

The time I had a spell) 
'N' she sed there wuz nuthin' 

Like smokin' for a cure, 
'N' so she hunted up her pipe 

'N' now she smoked, fer sure. 

She jes' set up the whole night long 

'N' kep that pipe a flyin' 
*N' pa, he tried 'n' tried to sleep. 

But he was most a dyin', 
But jes^ along 'bout midnight 

He got the toothake too, 
'N' course, he'd jes' learned from my ma 

The very thing to do. 

'N' there tha' set 'n' smoked 'n' smoked, 

Tha' had it o'flful bad, 
'Nd when tha' went to bed at four 

I heard ma say to dad, 
Thet if the preacher didn't like 

Fer folks to smoke — why he 
Could jes* go to some uther place 

'Nd preach t' folks, fer she 
'Ud never give toothake a chance 

Again while she did live 
'N' pa he sed that smokin' wuz 

A good preventative. 

From Kanscts Standard. 
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THERE AIN'T NO DIFFERENCE MUCH. 

It beats the world how little words '11 sometimes touch the 

heart, 
'N' show thet people's feelin's ain't so very far apart. 
Tho' some are high 'n' others low, a sort o' gentle touch 
Upon the tender cords '11 prove ther' ain't no difference much. 


') 


The day before last Christmas I was tradiu' at the store, 
'N' there I met a stranger that I'd never seen before. 
He looked so tired and so sad, when he got up to go, 
'N' I hed watched him cur'ously a wonderin' why 'twas so; 
Fer there was somethin' on his mind so plain thet I could see, 
A somethin' he was keepin' back 'n' not a tellia' me. 
Close by me sot my basket, filled chuck full o' Christmas 
toys, 

Thet they had jes' wrapped up fer me to take home to the 

boys, 
'N* by its side a great big doll was wrapped up too, fer me, 
Fer little Dot, my four-year old, who's sweet as she can be. 

He looked at that their doll 'n' sighed 'n' turned his head 

away, 
'N' 'slowly started frum the store with not a word to say, 
'N' I says to the clerk, says I: " Who is that feller, Jim? 
He seems ter be so awful sad, there's somethin' wrong 'ith 

him." 
" There's somethin' wrong, I reckon so," says Jim, " 'n' 

seems to me 
Thet we might help him out a bit ef we were kind o' free. 
He's jes' moved in here 'n' his wife is very frail indeed. 
'N' he's a four-year old at home 'n' they are all in need." 
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" Wot's that," says I, a four-year old? I know now wot he 

said, 
All to his self as he went out, 'n' turned away his head; 
His little gal, he loves so much as I do mine, but she 
Ain't got the clothes to keep her warm while mine has 

plenty, see? 
'N' he has left here all broke up jes cause ho was so poor, 
'N' thinkin* uv the better times he's no doubt seen before. 
'N' he knew that his little gal 'ud go to bed to-night 
A talkin' 'bout old Santa Glaus' with eyes a shinin' bright. 


" 'Nd hang her stockin' by the fire f er Santa Clans to see, 
'N' Santa sometimes misses folks that's poor as these folks be. 
'N' that man saw his little gal termorrer momin' there, 
With ihet there empty stockin\ Yes, 'twould drive m« to 

despair. 
I 'low his wife 'n' gal '11 need some clothin', Jim, 'n' now, 
Ef you'll jes' wrap 'em up fur me I'll pay f er 'em somehow." 
" Wot's thet," says Jim, " I guess ye won't, I'll give a pair 

of shoes 
'N' throw some stockin's in besides, ye give jes' wot ye 

choose." 


Then neighbor Faithful he put in 'n' said: " I'd like to do 
A little somethin' 'long that line to kind o' help 'em through. 
I'll send a sack o' flour or two ef it'll come in right, 
Ef ye kin find room in the sleigh when ye go there tonight." 
'N' then comes other fellers there, they said they'd like to 

know, 
Ef we were gwine to leave 'em out 'n' not give 'em a show. 
'N' everj'^ feller that was there did wot he thought was 

right, 
'N' it was jes' a sight to see what I tuck out thet night. 
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Some clothin' 'n' some boots 'n' shoes 'n' groceries 'n' sieh, 
Thet feller felt with friends like thet thet any man was 

rich. 
But law! the tears came to his eyes 'n' mine were kind o' 

wet, 
When I tack ont a handsome doll fer his wee darling pet, 
'N' said, says I: ^< It's nacherel like fer some folks to be free, 
Ef they hev got a four-year old as close as mine's to me." 


A TRIBUTE. 

TO MT SOHOOLMATS AND PUPIL, JAMES PSTTIORSW, 

FORT SOOTT, KANSAS. 

The sunlight of the morn was in his cheek, 

The gleam of strong affection in his eye. 
The melodies of music sweet his voice. 

His lips spoke truth — despised the coward's lie, 
And when I gazed upon his features fair. 

And grasped his manly hand I felt the thrill 
Of tenderness and deep affection there 

That said to me: "I give you my good will," 

He was the widow's idol, and as son 

Returned again the tender love she gave, 
And nobly joined with her to make a home 

Of sweet contentment, such as widows crave. 
I pay this tribute to thee, noble son; 

This world is better far because of you, 
Devotion, honor, manhood, all combined 

In thine own self, in thy own heart so true. 

From T?ie Kansiu Standard, 
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UNCLE SI AN' UNCLE JOE. 

BY LITTLE JOHNNY. 

I'm afraid they'll come to woe, 
Uncle Si and Uncle Joe, 
'Cause the stories that they tell 
Do not hang together well. 
Both of them, they know jes' all 
'Bout the Winter, Spring and Fall, 
And the Summer of each year, 
From the forties clear to here. 

Uncle Si he come one day 

For to make a little stay, 

An' sed he " this weather's fine, 

Fer the world like forty-nine, 

An' I calkilate" sed he 

" It'll just keep on an' be 

Like last April, warm an' nice 

An' we'll not see any ice." 

Well, that night it snowed so deep 

That pa lost a dozen sheep. 

Then next day my Uncle Joe 

He come horseback through the snow, 

An' before he shed his coat 

He began to clear his throat, 

An' 862 he to Uncle Si 

«'Aint this awfiil winter? I 

Told Marier twas a sign 

Fer the world like forty-nine." 
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EASY IKE'S PHILOSOPHY. 

I like to poke around the creek 

These lazy days o' spring, 

'N' watch the elm bads coming out, 

'N' birds thets on the wing, 

'Nd hear the water ripple 

O'er the pebbles in its bed, 

'N' clean fergit forever 

That there is work ahead — 

Fer I won't lie about it 

Like some folks 'et I know, 

I don't like work a little bit. 

It's too tarnation slow. 

I learned when I wuz little 

Thet patience wuz the thing 

Fer every man t' cultivate 

In Summer, Fall and Spring. 

I've stuck right to that doctrine, 

It alius suited me, 

Fer I don't want the folks to say 

I'm apin' uv the bee. 

The bee it hustles all the year 

A pilin' up the honey, 

Then starves t' death when Winter comes, 

While some man eats the honey. 

I'd like t' have my tater patch 
'N' cornfield free from weeds, 
But it takes all my energy 
A plantin' uv the seeds. 
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'N' when I try to drag myself 
Out where I left the hoe 
The woods look so invitin' 
Thet I somehow haf t' go, 
'Nd so I poke off down the creek 
Where nature sings to me, 
Down where the little fishes swim 
Beneath the elm tree. 


I ain't no bee nor buzzard, 
Flyin' high er flyin* low, 
I don't want half the earth f er mine 
When my time comes to go, 
Nor am I seekin' praises 
From some close-fisted cuss, 
Fer workin' sixteen hours a day 
With prospects gettin* wuss. 
Ill raise so mighty little corn 
Thet these here boards o' trade 
XI not git rich a comerin' 
The crops thet I have made. 

From Hie Kansas Standard, 
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UNCLE M08B COMPARES ROCKVILLB WITH 

BOSTING. 

There's some folks think big cities 

Are the only place on earth; 
'Nd like ter say that Bosting 

Is the dear place uv their birth. 
'N' act so strange 'n' fiinny 

When I say that I allow, 
It mast be offal livin' 

In sich places, anyhow. 

I never wuz to Bosting, 

Bat then I've heerd 'em say • 

It's hotterin' bine blazes 

On every snmmer day. 
'Nd folks shet np their houses, 

They git so outer sort, 
'N' go down ter the seashore 

Where they can all cavort. 
I don't know what there is there 

So wonderful ter see — 
I'd ruther swim in Elm Creek; 

That's fun enough ler me! 

I don't live in a city, 

But a town thet's jis' as good; 
It's way out in the kentry, 

'Nd it's build in's all are wood. 
There ain't no clangin' street cars 

Ter scare a man ter death, 
Ner droppin' elevators 

That knocks one out u^ breath. 
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Ye have ter leave the railroad 

'N' take a country ride — 
Some six to seven miles to come — 

With cornfields on each side; 
'N' when ye strike the hilltop, 

*N* be a-wonderin' where 
The town is — down the valley 

Yell see it settin' there. 

There's jes' one store in Rockville, 

'N* jes' two blacksmith shops; 
One hall above the store-room 

Fer havin' social hops; 
'N' jes' one church, 'n' that's all 

The houses that there be, 
^ E'cept a few farm houses — 

But it's big enough fer me. 
There ain't no houses vacant — 

'N' Bosting can't say that — 
'N' its a heap more pleasant 

Than livin' in a flat. 

Society? I reckon 

We got as good as goes; 
Tho' all uv us can't always 

Go dressed in finest clothes; 
But when it comes ter friendship 

'N' helpin' one another, 
We make a needy feller feel 

As if he wuz a brother. 

We aint no joints at Rockville, 
Ner drug-stores — jes' as bad — 

But if we haven't got 'em 
We're not a f eelin' sad. 
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There's plenty uv excitement 

From wolf hunts, shows 'n' sich, 
But mostly 'tis on politics 
Our people take a hitch. 

They're posted, are our fellers, 

On banks 'n' boards o' trade, 
'N' when its time to argue 

They're not a bit afraid; 
'N' oftentimes a stranger. 

In fun when he begin. 
Has closed not nigh so sartin 

As when he started in. 

We ain't no parks like Bosting, 

Where everything's so fine; 
Ner brilliant birds from Africa, 

Ner flowers froni the Rhine, 
Ner gi-rafles, ner rhinoceros, 

Ner lions fer ter see; 
But we don't need 'em — Elm Creek 

Is good enough fer me. 

Along the banKs o' Elm Creek 

The bluffs stand straight 'n' high, 
The elm trees grow right in the rocks 

Where other trees 'd die. 
'N' spread their limbs across the creek 

'N' drop their buds below, 
Ter feed the little fishes there 

So they won't grow so slow. 

The rabbit 'n' the prairie wolf, 

'N' snakes we won't molest, 
Stay in the bluffs 'n' prosper, 

Fer there the livin's best. 
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'N' wild grapevines are hangin' 

From lots *n' lots o' trees, 
'N' hick'ry nuts 'n* walnats 

The little folks ter please. 
'N' possams 'n* the squirrel 

Stay there the year around — 
I wouldn't change, fer Bosting, 

Ten acres of such ground! 

So keep yer parks in Bosting, 

'N' street cars 'n' yer sights, 
Fer bein' cut off frum 'em 

We lose no sleep o' nights; 
Fer Nature's park near Rockville, 

Where she has been so free, 
The bluffs 'n' banks o' Elm Creek 

Are good enough fer me. 


From The 8t, Louis RepubUe, 


AN EVENING'S STROLL. 

When July's sun has spent her fierceness on 

The sweltering earth ; I love to ramble then 
Along the narrow banKs of dear Elm Greek 

And be for one short hour a boy again. 
To make the rocks skip o'er the waters smooth 

And see the frop;s plunge from the water's edge, 
And hear the gentle cooing of the dove 

Among the elms and from the distant hedge. 

Oh, boyhood days ne'er come so near to me 
As in these strolls in Summer eve's twilight; 

I view again the scenes I love so well 

And watch the gentle coming of the night 
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THE DEAR OLD GRANGE. 

I love the Grange the dear old Grange 

For its good will and cheer, 
The separate ties of many homes, 

Make but one family here. 


Another week of labor now is past, 

Th' incessant toil of man demands a change. 

And father, mother and the children come 

To meet their friends and neighbors in the Grange. 

For here are those who live as we must live, 

Who bear as we their share of toil and care. 
Who cheer us on our way as we cheer them. 

The old, the middle-aged, the young and fair. 
For he who lives just for himself alone 

And fails to give the sympathy he needs. 
Shows selfishness; all are dependent here. 

Accepting such he too should scatter seed. 

Tell not of joys between the tall brick walls 

Of smothering cities, where the Summer air 
Has lost its sweetness by its contact with 

111 smelling factory and alley there. 
Wealth cannot give, nor man with skillful hand 

Make gardens such as nature gives to all, 
The wealth of grass and flowers on prairie land. 

Or tangled vines among the trees so tall. 
Where nature follows her unchanging way. 

Where climbing vines spring from the ground and grasp 
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The stately oaks, while in their trangled mesh 

The gray squirrel's nest they hold with loving clasp. 
Where wild crows gather with their noisy caw. 

And countless insects hum their music sweet, 
Where wild birds build and sing the summer long 

In their secure invisible retreat, 
Where babling brooks join in the melodies. 

Inviting birds of song and humming bees 
To come and rest and sip their waters sweet 

Among the pebbles 'neath the shady trees: 

And would we turn from these Dame Nature's gifts. 

To narrow homes along a crowded street, 
Where clanging cars and rolls of omnibus 

Add to the tortures of the Summer's heat? 
Where smoke and dust creep in at every nook, 

And hydrants take the place of well and spring, 
And flowers die for lack of sunshine sweet, 

01 foolish man to do so silly thing 1 

Then envy not those who in office blocks, 

Contrive and scheme and e'en distroy to gain 
By fair or unfair means the prize of wealth. 

And flnd when life is spent their toils in vain 
Too crowded now, the cities, bring them back 

And let them learn the lesson often told 
Tis, madness to neglect the good old farm 

And go to distant cities hunting gold. 

Stay with the farm though others may grow faint. 
And change to rovers drifting everywhere 

While chasing phantoms, till at last their dreams 
Unrealized, they give up to despair. 

Though hard the toil the effort's worth the prize 
Though slow the gain sigh not for other fields, 

*Tis noble work, the furrowing of the lands, 
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And tilling crops until the harvest yields. 
Onr farms must give not only bread that feeds 

The toiling millions, in the cites great, 
But men of noble worth and massive brain, 

And competent to guide aflairs of state. 
Then labor on — true worth is recognized 

Upon the farm as well as in the town; 
The shiftless everywhere are ostracised, 

But brain and honest toil will win the crown. 


UNCLE MOSEYS PHILOSOPHY. 
Success is like a greasy pole 
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'N' most folks cl imb part uv the way 
Then come a sliding down. 

'N' then they gather up their sand 
'N' try once more to win, 

But the feller at the top hed his 
When he first started in. 
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SWEET SPRING. 

*Tis Spring — Sweet Spring! I see the tin cans whiz. 
And sticks and rocks fly at the ducking heads 
Of scratching poultry as they throw the dirt 
In search for worms in new made flower-beds — 
'Tis Spring — Sweet Sgring! 

*Tis Spring — Sweet Spring! I know it by the wind 

That gently lifts the blackened shingles off. 

And shoot the papers through the open door, 

And wrench from off the eaves the swinging 
trough — 

*Tis Spring — Sweet Spring! 

Ah, yes — *tis Spring! I know it by the "ads" 
That fill the daily papers once again, 
Assuring us that Sarsaparilla cures 
"That tired feeling in the backs of men." 

Ah, yes — 'tis spring. 

'Tis Spring — Sweet Spring! The onions that grow 
wild 

Along the banks where straying cows now feed 

Give out a gentle odor from the milk. 

And from the new-made butter — yes indeed 

Tis Spring! 

YOU BET YOUR LIFE IT'S SPRING! 

From Kansas Standard. 
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UNCLE M08E AND GRANDMA NANCY'S COURT- 
SHIP. 

Ye say ye'd kinder like t'know 'bout courtin' in our day 
When I'n' Grandma Nancy were handsome, young'n' gay. 
I s'pose ye think that courtin' then wuz different f]X)m now, 
But there aint so much diffrence as ye figger, I allow. 
I kinder tuck t' Nancy'n she kinder tuck t' me 
'N' we made a handsome couple, now, as ever ye did see. 


Lawl Nancy she wuz handsome, 'n' she thought the world 
o' me, 

But she kinder kep' me guessin' fer a year or more ye see. 
She almos' made me think awhile thet I wuz second best, 
But if I'd understood her I could easily o' guessed. 

The first time thet I saw her was one night at Hickory crick. 

A helpin' out a neighbor there who had been taken sick. 
I'd often heered o' angels lookin' arter those in need 
But my Nancy, neat'n tidy, wuz the first ever I seed. 

A sweeter face than Nancy's wuz I ne'er expect to see, 

'N' it seems I tuck right to her 'n she kinder tuck to me. 

The way I acted fer awhile from meetin' her thet night 
Wuz no doubt strange except to those who've been in 
thet same plight 
I'd rack my brain the whole day long a huntin, some excuse 
To take me to thet neighbors, tho' I wuz o' little use. 
But then I'd stand around'n' watch until I got a chance 
To do some little thing to win jes' one approvin' glance. 
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'N' 'fore I'd leave I'd say goodbye, out at the kitchen door, 

'^' squeeze her hand a little, tho' I'd ne'er done sich before, 

'N' whisper words o' caution 'bout her workin' like a Turk, 

Tho' she was tough enough to do a dozen women's work. 

Ah, what a dream o' sweetness fills our hearts when we're 

in love. 
'N' the cooing thet goes with it would knock out a turtle 
dove. 

The meetin' her at Hickory creek jes' opened wide the door 
To buildin' fairy castles I hed ne'er dreamed of before. 

I dreamed of ownin' mammoth farms, and castles by the 
sea, 

Where I would live with Nancy if she ever married me, 
But law! I wuz so bashful thet it seemed I ne're could git 
To talkin' 'bout a single thing thet might lead up to it. 

I've laid awake a hundred nights a thinkin' up some plan 
Uv askin' my fair Nancy if I wuz the happy man, 

'N' many nights I've left my home a vowin' thet I'd 
know 

Before I said good night again if it were any go. 
But Law! I'd wilt 'n' put it off until another night, 
'N' go off home provoked 'n' in a most disgustin' plight. 


'N' if 'twam't fer an accident thet happened once to us, 
1 'spose I'd been a courtin' yet, unless she'd made a fuss. 

'Twas Christmas eve, 'n' we hed been out to the Christ- 
mas tree, 

'N' I wuz driving slow to make the road long, don't you 


see. 


When old Moll shied at somethin' out to one side of the 

road 
'N' started off like lightnin', 'n' upsettin' all the load. 
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In tryin' t' saye Nancy I wuz thrown against a tree, 
'N' when my senses came back she waz bendin' over me, 
But I wuz home 'n' 'twas next day, 'n' they thought sure 

thetl 
Hed met a fatal accident 'n' course was bound t' die. 
I saw tears standin' in her eyes when she bent over me, 
'N' heard her whisper words o' love which set my dumb 
tongue free. 

'JN' without any warnin' then I rose right up in bed, 

Forgettin' for the moment thet I had a broken head, 

'N* told her in my fashion 'bout the love within my breast, 
All bottled up 'n' spilin' fer a chance to be expressed. 

'N' Nancy's answer — well, ye know what thet wuz long ago; 

There was a weddin' at her house in about a month or so. 

'N' thet old mare thet threw us oujb 'n' come nigh killin' me, 
Jes' 'cause I didn't hcv' the sand to pop the question, she 

Wuz sold off by my father, but I bought her back, you 
bet, 

'N' put her in the stable 'n' then made o' her a pet, 
Eer I 'n' Nancy both agree thet without thet old mare 
We would, yes, many years ago, hev' both died in despair. 

—From The JPlecuarUon, Ks., Observer, 
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ROCKVILLE'S RELIGION. 

'N' so ye think then, stranger, 'cause ther* anin't no bnild- 

in's high, 
With great big steeples on 'em, pointin' way up to the sky, 
That there ain't much religion in these parts, but then I 

guess 
For once ye are mistaken, as ye'll very soon confess. 
It's true, o'course, the kind some keep, that's worn with 

Sunday clothes, 
Then laid aside; is scarce 'round here 'nd not the kind 

thet goes, 
Fer we think more uv any man that helps God's poor a 

bit. 
Than we do one who shouts 'n' prays' to make a show 

uv it 

'N' speakin' uv religion, did ye ever stop to think, 
That there are 'bout as many as there are kinds o'drink? 
'N' I've concluded tha>t the kind thet comes right from 

the heart, 
N' springs a tear o'sympathy 'n' makes one bear a part 
Of some poor do?nicast brother's lot, when he's about too 

fall; 
Though there might be a thousand, it8,s the best one of 

'em all. 
Fer every man's religious when he loves his fellow man, 
'N' turns a hand to help him in whatever way he can. 

Once neighbor Potter's house burned, 'n' he knew not 

what to do, 
'N' later Widow Arbinson's took fire and burned down too. 
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'N' when oar people heard uv it, it went straight to their 

hearts, 
'N' when we passed a paper 'round, each neighbor did 

his part 
'N' now where once was ruins, two cozy houses stand, 
'N' the owners are not happier than the ones who lent a 

hand. 
Las' fall we had a huskin' bee, when neighor Jones took 

sick, 
'N' now I reckon, stranger, thet his corn was piled up 

quick. 

He hed some forty acres — in the morning, but at night 
Thet com was all husked out 'n' cribbed, 'n' fastened all 

up tight. 
Ther' was no fuss made over it, but every neighbor there, 
Did more to help humanity than thousands would at 

prayer. 
Thet's our religion stranger, jes' to watch 'round here be* 

low, 
'N' help the poor 'n' needy without any fuss or show. 
So stranger ef you come here f er to live I think ye'll say, 
We folks have got religion 'n' we use it every day. 
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UNCLE MOSE'S REMINISCENCES AND ADVICE TO 

JIM, THE THRESHERMAN. 

Say, Jim, je wanler read it, 'n' ye wanter read it through, 
'N' then ye wanter take it fer the good it does fer you, 
Fm talkin' uv The Thresherman, run by a brainy chap, 
Who's chuck full o' ginger, 'n' his paper's full o' snap. 
A feller that don't take it, Jim, is like my old blind mare, 
What stumbles 'round the whole day long, but don't git 

anywhere. 
Bill Simples, he don't take it, 'cause he aint got time to 

read, 
'N' he's bought a hoss power thresher that 'd kill a man to 

feed. 

He used a fiail when tread mills had long since been in use, 
'N' bought a tread mill then, instead a hoss power, durn the 

goose. 
A little bit o' readin' like The Thresherman gits out. 
Would help along sich fellers till they'd know what they're 

about. 
Law, what a change there's been here, Jim, since fust we 

started in. 
The way the women had ter cook then wuz an awful sin. 
It took four times as long to thresh a man's job then as now 
'N' maybe 'fore we'd git half through we'd be into a row. 

Then all the men and women folks 'd hey to turn a hand, 
When us ole hoss power threshermen were drivin' through 

the land. 
'N' how the men 'n' boys them days despised to work be- 
hind 
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Thet ole chafi box thet always choked, 'n' made a feller 

blind. 
The new wind stacker's made to saye 'em from that dirt 'n' 

dast, 
'N' threshers thet don't know it, Jim, are dyin' sure from 

rast. 

I spose, Jim, thet ye ain't forgot thet hoss power with no 

brake, 
Thet we bought thirty years ago — 'twas then ay modern 

make. 
We hitched some pesky males to it along with other teams 
'N' started into threshin' on the creek for Billy Jeems. 
Bill thoaght he waz a driyer 'n' as he'd two teams in there 
He wanted for to driye 'em 'n' o' coarse we didn't care. 
Things went off bully fer a-while until we had to stop, 
Then when the leyers struck them mules you bet things hed 

terpop. 
What there wuz left o' thet hoss power we gathered up next 

day, 
'N' it wuz mighty nigh a week afore we got away, 

Te know Jake Higgins has no thumb er finger on one hand, 
He lost 'em 'bout ten years ago, when I wuz cuttin' bands. 
'N' Jack Stotts, thet ole hero who fit hard at Malyern Hill, 
'N' lost both eyes almost afore he eyer got his fill; 
I 'low if thet ole thresher what he run could tell its story. 
It might in some way kinder steal frum Jack some uy his 

glory, 
Fer when the war wuz oyer he wuz mighty hard to catch 
When it come to a show o' skill down at the shootin' match. 

Self feeders 'n' band cutters now saye all these eyes 'n' hands 
Thet used to be lost f eedin' 'n' a-cuttin' o" the bands. 
Say, Jim, it won't be long afore some enterprisin' cuss 


kAA. 
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'LI baild a great big thresher that 'thout makin' any fass 
Will jes' walk right ap to a stack 'n' swallow it somehow 
'N' work the straw up into cuds to suit the brindle cow, 
'N' shoot the grain aU into sacks 'n' pile 'em on its back 
'N' start without a driver f er the nearest railroad track. 
'N' while Bill Simples stands aroan' a-wonderin' what it is, 
I'll git one, scour the country here 'n' capture all the biz. 
But readers o' The Thresherman 'U all be up-to-date 
'N' save themselves fix>m Simples' awful mortiiyin' fate. 


DEATH OF A FRIEND. 

My friend was dead — he whom I loved so well, 
And I had come to say some magic word. 

That might appease the sorrow for a spell. 
Some simple thing no other ear had heard. 

Prostrate o'er his still form the loving wife, 
Begged, pleaded and implored those lips of clay, 

To speak again, to give one sign of life, 
And life the awful load from her away. 

I took her trembling hand in mine and tried 
To speak the tender word I wished to say, 

My tongue was dumb — my flowing tears had dried, 
I pressed her hand again and turned away. 
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A VISIT TO GRANDMA'S HOUSE. 

Oncet we went to grandma's house, 

Me 'n' pa 'n' Rover. 
Rover, he's our dog wot has 
The funniest tail — crooked over. 
We jes* went out there fer to stay 
One night 'n' then another day. 

'N' gran'ma she come runnin' out, 

'N' almost out o' breath, 
'N' sed: "I know ye must be cold 
'N' almost starved to death. 
Jes git right out 'n' come right in. 
Ah, there's that sweet old boy agin." 

'N' then I climbed out with my dog 

'N' gran' ma's dog, he saw it 
'N' come a barkin' fooriously 
Jes' like as if he'd chaw it; 
But gran'ma, she says: <^Stop that fussin'. 
Shame, now Ring, that dog's your cousin." 

'N' then they never fought a bit, 

But acted jes' like brothers; 
'Nd gran'ma fed 'em both on plates 
One jes' as much as th' other. 
Ring, he done what gran'ma sed 
'Nd give my Rover half his bed. 
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My grandma sez that some folks don't 

Know how much boys 's worth, 
'N' if she had one now she wouldn't 
Sell him for the earth. 
She don't complain about the noise, 
Acause she says she likes the boys. 

'N' gran'ma says that some folks 
Don't feed their boys enough, 
'N' so she always keeps around 
The nicest lot o' stuff; 
The sweetest cookies in a jar; 
>N' she tells me right where they are. 

I'm goin' back some time ag'in 

'N' take my dog along, 
'N' gran'ma she'll say when I'm there; 
" My, ain't he growin' strong ?" 
'N' then she'll lead me to the jar 
Right where the sweetest cookies are. 
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TD LIKE T' BE A KID AT SCHOOL. 

I'd like t' be a little kid at school agin, I would. 
Fd like t' tend the district school 'nd be jes' awful good 
Like when I used to when the teacher was a watchin me, 
For I was alius noted fer behavin' if she'd see. 

I'd like t' be a little kid 'n' take my dinner pail 
'N' trudge along the prairie path 'n' whistle like the quail, 
'Nd hear the prairie chicken drum its music sweet and low 
And best of all — the meadow lark that alius charmed me so. 

I'd like to be at school agin 'nd Sarah in her place 
Across the aisle frum me, fer Sarah hed the sweetest face. 
In time o' school she'd look at me, 'n' I would look at her 
'Nd then we'd both begin to laugh, I never knew what fer. 

'Nd spellin' schools — of all the times the spellin's wuz the 

best, 
Fer there we'd drop the handkerchief 'n' she'd pass all the 

rest, 
'Nd when she'd get to me she'd drop it sure 'n' start to run, 
'Nd then I'd catch 'n kiss her — now you bet thet it wuz fun. 

They tell me now that Sarah then hed freckles on her face, 
I never shall believe it, fer I never saw a trace. 
But in a case like that perhaps it's possible I'd be 
A little blind on many things that other folks 'd see. 

I'd like to be at school agin to travel like a snail, 
My chum and I when school tuk up with thet ole water pail. 
We went almost a mile to get the water fresh 'n' cool, 
'Nd had it warm as milk before we got it back t' school. 
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I'd like to be at school agin fer then on Friday night 
We'd have two day's vacation 'nd hev* fun jes' out o' sight, 
Ef mother didn't spoil it all by bein' out o' wood 
When I wuz dodgin' down the creek where fishin' wuz so 
good. 

I don't know much at this late time about the lessons there, 
Though there wuz times I reckon thet I had 'em purty fair, 
But then I'd like to go agin 'nd be jes' a?rful good, 
I'd like t' be a little kid at school agin', I would. 


SUMMER IS O'ER. 

Old Winter's nigh — the landscape tells me so, 
The trees are bare, their dead leaves piled below; 
Between bare banks the chilly waters flow. 

The Summer's o'er. 

Between the cold gray rifts the moon peeps through 
While on her nightly round, as if to view 
Man's work complete and that still yet to do. 

The Summer's o'er. 

Each cow and horse securely in its stall 
In barn and shed safe from the Winter's squall, 
The coal bin full — let welcome snowflakes fall — 

The Summer's o'er. 
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DEBUT OF MAMMALS NEW HAT. 

There's music and there's bustle, 

There's " get there with a hustle," 
And things are moving lively in the house this Sunday mom; 

"Come hurry up, get ready 

You, May, and Master Teddy,'* 
Says mamma, "and you, papa, why do you look forlorn?" 

And papa moves quite slowly. 

And seems to feel quite lowly. 
But drags himself together where the razor dull is lying, 

And lathers, saws, and fusses. 

And floor and table musses — 
For Sunday morning shaving is very, very trying. 

And why all this commotion — 

This yielding to her notion 
And giving in to mamma upon this Sunday mom? 

You'll know if you^re a guesser 

By looking on the dresser, 
For there is mamma's new red hat she never yet has wonu 

From The Kanscta Standard, 
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SILENT HOURS. 

When I am silent let me rest alone, 
Ohl shut the door twixt me and anxioas care; 
For these are hoars that I wish for my own — 
The hours of rest that mend the daily wear. 

When I am silent do not come to me 
And ask with anxioas look if I am well, 
I'm only striving for an hour that's free — 
In one hour of forgetf ulness to dwell. 

Then let me lie beneath a forest tree, 

Or out where rolliug prairies stretch away; 

Where gentle breezes whisper there to me, 

And sing their sweet rest songs the livelong day. 

For sad the soul when Nature cannot come 
Into its "deep recesses" for awhile; 
And drive away all care, and start the ham 
Of music in the heart, and leave a smile. 
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MY TEACHERS. 

I love both yet — when I was but a tot 
I toddled to the school hoase on the hill, 

And got a pretty card forget-me-not 
For trying hard to do my teacher's will. 

And after this I learned the A-B-C, 
And how to write the copies from her hand, 

And what a joy it ever was to me 
To point out on the map dear Freedom's Land. 

I fear at times I did not always do 
The things I ought, but then I loved her so, 

A warning frown would turn my thoughts anew 
To other things and keep me safe from woe. 

The years passed by and I no longer found 
Myself a pupil at the school house there. 

But then the dear old place I lingered 'round. 
And worshipped one who taught, a maiden fair. 

And how I envied all those girls and boys 
Who poured each day into her listening ear 

Their tales of grief and woe and tender joys. 
So free and full and all without a fear. 

I could not say the things I wished to say, 
I could not tell the things I most desired, 

I'd try, and then resolve some other day 
To speak the words with which my heart was fired. 
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Bat all things oome at last to those who wait, 
And so one day when her day's work was done^ 

I then resolved that I should toow my fate 
Before another day had e'er began. 

And said in crimson: <<Why do you thus teach 
Some forty pupils, when I know a school 

Not far away, in fact, in easy reach, 
With just a single pupil there to rule?'' 

And innocence itself, was her sweet face, 
As she replied to me: <<I'd be a dunce. 

If I make no attempt to get that place. 
Just tell me where, and I'll go there at once." 

And then I took her hand and led the way 
To where a little cottage stood close by. 

And said: '<I own this cottage here today. 
Why should it not belong to you and I ? 

'^Here you shall teach and I the pupil be. 
The term expire when death itself does part. 

Oh, say the word, and let my heart be free. 
Accept today my cottage and my heart." 


* * * * 


The years have flown, but still the school goes on. 

In our low cottage where we started in. 
We're lovers still, and will be till life's gone. 

Then I must answer for one little sin. 

I did not tell the truth about the school, 
But hope that for it I may be forgiven, 

I told her she should have but one to rule, 
But ah I our little school has grown to seven. 


r' 
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BILL KNOWBM MEETS A MAN HE HAD SEEN ONCE 

BEFORE. 
Say, IVe surely met ye somewhar' 

I jes' almost know I'm right, sir. 
Saw ye onct I'm sare at meetin' 

Somewhar' think it was at night, sir, 
Yas it waz when Deacon Poand'em 

Argafied about baptizin' 
Down at Logville, year last Summer, 

Say, that feller, he's a risin.' 

Mighty fine talk Deacon give us. 

He's out wes' now — whar' 'm I stayin' ? 
Down the creek hyar then back up it 

On the other side, we're a hayin' 
Up thar' now — what are you doin* ? 

Workin' are ye for Dick Hustle? 
Mighty warm too, for sich labor 

Ain't it, if ye have to rustle. 

How's your turnip crop this season? 

I've an acre and I low et 
I'll have ninety bushels — an' I've 

Oot to pull 'em soon an' plow it 
Reckon that you know Bill Soper, 

Down at Logville — Bill's the feller 
Wot a man saw onct las' Winter 

Totin meat out uv his cellar. 

Then they tuck him up for arsnic 

Or '^gran " lamesy or somethin' 
But I guess they meant jes' stealin' 

Bnny how it kep' him hnmpin' 
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Fer to prove by me an' Jinkins 
An' my son-in-law. Bill Doynin, 

Thet he waz with ns a hantin' 
When he wnz out thar' parloinin'. 

Yas, I knowed I'd seed ye somewhar', 

Knowed it when I heard ye talkin', 
Knowed that coonskin cap ye're wearin', 

Knowed the limp ye use when walkin'. 
'F enny fellers down at Logville 

Ever ask about Bill Knowem, 
Tell 'em I still jump and rastle; 

Ef they doubt it I can show 'em. 

Cross the crick nex' time the snow falls, 

Bout two inches on the level, 
An' we'll take an all night's tram pin', 

Whar' the coons an' possums revel. 
Wal good day ! I'm glad I seed ye, 

Come aroun' fer winter's outin' — 
Gosh! It's noon an' I must hustle 

Back to hayin' an' to sproutin'. 


EXPERIENCE. 

EASY IKB*S PHILOSOPHY. 

When Bill Jeems wuz a startin' out t' f armin on the creek, 
He got a' awful hustle on 'n' planted com too quick, 
'N* jes' afore the corn come up it started in to rain, 
'N' that creek didn't do a thing but wash off every grain, 
It carried every speck o' sile he'd plowed up, clean away, 
'N' all the folks around there thought he was a bloomin' jay. 
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This kind o' nettled him, o' course, but then he went ahead, 
'N' never seemed to care a bit for what the neighbors said. 
He jes' filled up that corn patch with a lot o' crooked logs, 
'N' built a stone wall 'round it 'n' went to raisin' frogs, 
The frogs they'd come for miles 'n' miles, to set there on a 

knot, 
'N' he wuz wnth ten thousand 'fore he'd got half of 'em 

caught. 
Now Bill he's " Mr. Jeems " when he goes sailin' into town, 
Behind the slickest pair o' bays thet's anywhere aroun'. 

'N' Saphead Loud, who used to live way over in the bend, 
Showed '< symptoms uv religion once, 'n' told us that the end 
Uv all creation was most here " 'n' we " had better git 
Ter movin' tow'rds the mourner's bench, er we'd be sorry 

yit-" 

Well, Sap he hed the strongest lungs o' any man aroun', 
'N' fust he'd sing 'n' then he'd pray 'n' then he'd talk 'n' 

ponn'. 
But all that strainin' uv his throat 'n' lungs 'n' swingin' arm, 
Both night 'n' day fer nigh two weeks created no alarm. 

Then Sap he pulled fer Texas 'n' he'd been there scarce a 

year, 
Till he'd made twenty thousand as a <' honest" auctioneer. 
Bxperience to Bill 'n' " Sap " jus' showed the kind o' stuff 
Thet they wuz made uv — but some folks they aint got sense 

enough. 
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WILLIE TROT'S DREAM. 

'Twas Christmas eve and little Will 
Had been tucked in his little bed, 
A mother's kiss npon his lips, 
A dozen good-nights had been said, 
And we had answered o'er and o'er 
A dozen questions asked before 
Of, how old Santa managed so 
To keep his beard as white as snow 
Among the chimney's soot so black 
A sliding down and climbing back. 
And wondered if the reindeer's feet 
Would not be frozen in the sleet. 
And if the reindeers needed feed. 
"Would papa give them all they need ?" 
And how could Santa find the way 
To our house in his crowded sleigh ? 
And did old Santa ever make. 
In all his giving, a mistake 
By leaving at some places toys 
For little girls, when all were boys f 
And wondered if, on Christmas mom, 
That he would find a bright tin horn 
A sticking from his stocking there, 
Hung by his mamma's rocking chair 7 
Did Uncle Joe mean what he said 
About a bright, new, painted sled 
That Santa left, sometimes, for boys 
Along with other Christmas toys. 
He hoped he'd get one in the morn, 
But he'd "be 'tented wif a horn." 
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At last, all questions asked, onr Will 
Was fast asleep, and all was still. 


"Heigho 1 Hello I" A voice outside 
And Willie's bi^ eyes opened wide, 
And can you guess what was the cause ? 
It sounded just like Santa Claus, 
And, running to the window wide, 
The long lace curtain drew aside. 
And there on last year's flower bed 
Among the flower stalks brown and dead 
Stood Santa's sleigh chock full of toys 
For his dear pets, the girls and boys. 
Sis little reindeer in a fret 
All champed their bits and steamed and sweat, 
And though old Santa oft said ''Ho !'' 
It seemed that they were bound to go. 


"Who lives here, Mr. Curly Head ? 
And are the old folks all in bed ? 
And don't you think this weather fine ?'' 
Said Santa as he drew the line. 
Poor little Will could scarcely speak, 
And when he did 'twas but a squeak. 
The only answer Santa got 
Was just the two words, "Willie Trot." 

"Willie Trot ? I've heard of him. 
He has a dimple in his chin 
And two blue eyes and lots of curls 
And dresses almost like the girls; 
He is the chap I want to see," 
And Willie answered: "Sir, him's me." 
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"Oh, ho ! and so you are the lad, 
To meet you I am very glad, 
And can it be you're only four ? 
You look to be a little more.*' 
And then old Santa pulled away 
The cover from his loaded sleigh 
And on the very topmost pile 
Was something that made Willie smile. 
A new tin horn and pretty sled 
With bright new letters, painted red, 
('Twas just the kind that Uncle Joe 
Had spoken of so long ago,) 
And popcorn balls, and candy too 
With chewing gum enough for two ! 

"And are all these for me ?" asked Will. 

"Yes, all for you, but hush ! be still ! 
For IVe a crying doll in here. 
And you might wake the little dear. 
She has some frizzes 'round her face 
The cutest dress, all trimmed in lace, 
And if perchance you'd wake her up 
I fear she'd need a tiny cup 
Of nice warm tea to fix her right 
And I have none along to-night." 
And then old Santa chuckled so 
That Willie wondered if 'twas so, 
And almost wished he were a girl 
To get that dolly with the curls. 

"This dolly is for Miss Blue Eyes, 
Now won't it give her a surprise ? 
She's hardly four, but just as sweet 
As her nice dolly dressed so neat. 
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She's not expecting such a treat, 
But then I know shell keep her neat 
And every night pat her to bed, 
And cover snagly with a spread. 
She lives a hundred miles from here, 
But then I'll get there, never fear. 

^^And in this box down here below 

I've lots of things for Tom and Joe 

And Will and Sam and John and Jake, 

From skates and balls to nice nut cake 

And this wee, tiny pair of shoes — 

They look too small to be of use — 

But they are for the little pet 
^^That never has seen Christmas yet." 

I laughed outright, before when I 

Saw grandma's stocking, hanging high 

With that queer message on the toes 

That it was one of baby's hose. 

Ha I Ha I Ho ! Ho ! What funny jokes 

Are often played by little folks I 

"Now take these through the window there 
And put the sled on mamma's chair 
And in the stocking put the horn 
And fill around with this popcorn, 
And at the top the gum to chew. 
And don't forget the candy, too. 
There now, my lad, go back to bed 
And cover up your curly head. 
For just right now the clock strikes one 
And scarcely half my work is done. 
Good night," and like a flash of light 
Old Santa vanished out of sight. 
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The noise from Santa's flying sleigh 
And clock had scarcely died away, 
When Willie started, with surprise, 
And opened wide his big blae eyes, 
For he was snugly tacked in bed 
And had the cover o'er his head. 

Was it a dream ? It could not be. 
'^I dess I'll det wite up and see,^' 
Said little Will, and o'er the floor 
He pattered to the parlor door 
And peeped inside, and on the chair 
The sled lay as he put it there. 
And there right by the big fireside 
His stockings hung all bulging wide 
With candy, gum, popcorn and horn, 
All ready for the Christmas mom. 
'Twas not a dream, 'twas plain to see. 
And Willie laughed outright with glee, 
Then pit-a-patted back to bed 
And covered up his curly head. 

And next morn, when he told us all 
About old Santa and his call, 
He said: <*I know it toodn't be 
A dream las' night that tummed to me, 
'Tause how would that sled be wite there, 
All fixed on that wocking chair." 
And mamma said: *'0f coarse 'twas he. 
It was old Santa, plain to see." 

—From The SL LouU RepuMie. 
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A STORY OF OUR RUNT. 

Onoe ire owned a little pig, 

All it did was grant, grunt, 
Small, because he wasn't big. 

And we called him Rant, Rant 
Born the wrong time of the moon 
'Cause he died so very soon. 

When we fed the little pigs, 

They would come right fast, fast. 
Little Runt who wasn't big 

Always got there last, last. 
And the others that were tall 
Crowded him and got it all. 

Then we lifted him outside, 

Little piggy Runt, Runt, 
Fed him till he stuck out wide, 

Tet he'd only grunt, grunt 
For it seemed he couldn't grow 
Though he ate and swelled up so. 

Other little piggies' tails 

Would curl o'er their backs, backs. 
But this little piggie's tail 

Looked more like a tack, tack. 
Or a little wooden peg 
Hung straight down between his legs. 

When we took the feed one mom 

To our little Runt, Runt, 
Saw at once he looked forlorn 

For he couldn't grunt, grunt. 
And he died then very soon, 
Bom the wrong time of the moon. 
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HOBSON'S FAME. 

'< Now who was this man Hobson pa, 

That mamma calls him great, 
Was he a scrapper of such note, 

That he could whip a state? 
Did he wear number twenty boots, 

And stand full ten feet high. 
And would his rapid firing guns 

Knock stars from out the sky? 
And when four hundred Spaniards charged, 

Did Hobson stand his ground, 
And did he meet them face to face 

And come out safe and sound?'' 

My Mamma says: "Ah, yes my son, 

Yer mamma has it right, 
Our Hobson bravely stood his ground 

Ner showed the least affright, 
Though some four hundred crowded him 

He took 'em one by one. 
And fondly kissed each pair o' lips, 

Ner stopped till it wuz done." 
"What! kissed the Spaniard! Can that be." 

" The Spaniards? Why, my son. 
The Spaniards were a thousand miles 
From there when this wuz done. 

^^ I'm talking of the wimmen who 
Were dressed so sweet and pretty. 

Who properly were ^Hobson's choice' 
When he wuz in the city. 
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He might hev seen a Spaniard once 

A crossing uv his way, 
Er' might o' lived upon a ship 

At some time in his day, 
But all them things ar' long fergot 

Unless my memry's missin', 
He rose to fame here in the west 

Permiscu'sly a kissin'." 

— From T?i€ Kansas Standard' 


AUGUST. 

The August sun is pouring on the land, 
His scorching rays, and vegetation stands 
Beseeching to the skies for showers again 
And being answered like the prayers of men. 

Along the creeks the white rocks heat and glow, 
As if some one had built great fires below. 
And cattle stand in stagnant pools to fight 
The pestering fiies that trouble day and night* 

In vain we look for those refreshing showers 
That come so oft in Spring at call ot flowers, 
But clouds come to our view, then pass away, 
And leave us in despair at close of day. 
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THE NEW RELIGION. 

They've got a new religion 

At Rockville, now, they say; 

They've got a ne^ religion 

An' I kind olike its way, 

I've been around inquirin' 

As t' how it satisfies, 

An 'low its worth a dozen 

0' the kind that deals in *<skies." 

Fer I muit say that most kinds 

Don't satisfy the people; 

They're used for ornament 'n' show 

Jes' like the tall church steeple. 

or Jerry Goodman started 
Fer town last Monday mom 
'Nd saw at neighbor Needy's 
A weedy patch o' corn. 
This neighbor had been sickly 
'N' had bad luck beside 
'N' almost felt like quittin' 
Although, no doubt, he tried. 
So Jerry told the neighbors, 
'N' next day every one 
Wuz in the field a plowin', 
Nor stopped till it wuz done. 

'N' when that evening Needy 
Wuz tellin' 'em goodbye 
His voice was somewhat husky 
'N' a tear was in his eye. 
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He said: << Dear Mends 'n' neighbors, 

I somehow can't express 

Jes' how I feel this evenin 

At yoar kind thonghtfalness; 

Jes' yesterday I wondered 

How we could live next fall, 

But now the cornfield's clean 'n' there'l 

Be plenty fer us all. 

I alias 'lowed thet heaven 

Was stuck up in the sky, 

'N* thet 'fore we enjoyed it 

We must lay down 'n' die. 

But somehow, since this momin' 

I see it wuzn't so, 

Fer with the cultivators 

Ye brought it here below. 

'N' now," said neighbor Needy, 

" I want to jine your band, 

'N' if there's other labor 

I want t' take a hand. 

Fer while I ne'er can pay ye 

Fer what you've done fer me, 

Perhaps that there are others 

That I can help as free." 

" You've caught the spirit, neighbor/' 

Said Uncle Jerry, «An' 

I know thet from you're talkin' 

You're our kind of a man; 

Our creed's 't help a brother 

When down, 'n' make him feel 

Thet some one does care for him, 

Thet all hearts are not steel. 
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'N' while there ain't much preachin' 
Er much prayin' 'boat oar crowd, 
I think we'll show ap f avor'bly 
With them thet's long ana load. 

" So keep your eye aboat you 

Fer them as are in need, 

'N' don't be worryin' about 

The other feller's creed. 

Fer creeds hey almost crowded out 

Beligion, nowadays, 

'N' preachers are a preachin' jes' 

Whichever way it pays. 

We'll stick 't makin' heaven 

On this earth, 'n' bye 'n' bye, 

We're willin t' take chances 

On the "one thet's in the sky." 


FAIR ELM CREEK. 

Like a fair maiden on her wedding night. 
With dazzling jewels o'er her robes of white. 
Fair Elm Creek in her dress — December snow, 
Smiles at the moon, with icy gems aglow. 
Like cobweb-veil, embroidered o'er her breast 
Are trees with clinging vines and last year's nest, 
And where the skaters revel, joyous peals 
Of laughter like festivities, now steal. 
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NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS. 

BT BAST IKE. 

Sez Deacon Longface to me once, 

About a year ago, 
" This world's a gittin' wuss and wnss < 

'N' bound to come to woe. 
Jes' look/' sez he, ^< what folks has done. 

Since New Years' come around, 
The resolutions thet wnz made 

Hev all fell to the ground." 
An then the Deacon sighed and sighed. 

An' I felt sorry too. 
To think so many folk hed failed, 

In what they tried to do. 

But this year things ar' different here, 

I took things into hand, 
An' New Year eve down at the store 

I organized a band. 
Each feller told wot he would do, 

Then took the pen and writ 
His name, an' I am here to say 

They are all faithful yet 

Sed Pokey Jim who moves aroun' 

Jes' like a snail: '' Fer me 
I ain't a gwine to run a race 

Ner to try to ever be 
A sumthin' that I ain't, but jes' 

A pokey, movin' cuss, 
Fer imitatin' lightnin' only 

Tends to make things wuss/' 
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An' neighbor Henpeck, who is bat 

A choreboy for his wife. 
He 8aid, said he: *' I ain't a gwine 

To kick up any strife, 
I'm goin' to be meek and mild 

An' try to guard my chin," 
An' then he rubbed his head where late 

The roUin' pin had been. 

An' old Jim Soaker riz an' sed: 

<< I resoluted once; 
I think that wuz the only time, 

I felt Just like a dunce, 
But I am with ye," an' sez he, 

'< I'll not drink any more, 
Thet is I'll not drink more'n wot 

I alius drank afore." 

Then ol' man Hardup riz an' sed: 

<< From this day I pay cash 
Fer credit's mighty dangerous 

An' often brings a crash." 
An' then he wunk at Sucker 

Who was runnin' of the store, 
An' who hed just hung up the sign 

"No credit enny more." 

An' then I sez ol' Easy Ike, 

He's with ye from the start, 
An' from my resolution here 

I never will depart, 
Vm goin' fer to push my work 

This hull year everything, 
Fm goin' fer to push it on 

To other folks, by jing. 
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BUILD UP THE GRANGE. 

Delivered at the Uust meeting of the Kannafl State Grange, 
Manhattan, Kansas, December 11 to 14, 1900. 

Let as build up the Grange here in Kansas, 
For the Grange is the farmer's tme Mend; 
Let us work as one man to advance it, 
And its principles ever commend. 
For the Grange is the hope of the farmer, 
On its banner is << justice to all;" 
Build it up, push it on, do not weary. 
Though a few by the wayside may fall. 

Build it up for the love it inculcates, 
Of Country and state and of Home; 
Build it up for the bright country children. 
Whose feet from the farms too ofb' roam. 
For the Grange has a message to children. 
Who dwell on the health giving farm, 
'Tis <* to stay on the farm awhile longer 
With its fireedom from vice and from harm." 


Yes, the Grange is the home for our farmers, 

The place for our girl and our boy; 

The place when the week's toil has ended. 

Our minds a few hours to employ. 

For there's character built in the Grange halls. 

And the love for our neighbor grows there 

That will cheer in the dark hours of sorrow 

When the heart would yield up to despair. 
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Then give the dear Grange your best efforts, 

For its worthy of all ire can do. 

For it blesses the hearts of the workers 

And makes them more thonghtftil and true. 

For we bnild when we build up the Granges, 

A class that ne'er causes alarm, 

And we add to the strength of our Nation 

When we bnild up the man on the farm. 


FAKMBR BROWN'S TRAGIC DEATH. 

Sad the fate of 

Farmer Brown 
Who came home last 

Night from town, 
Almost midnight 

E're he got 
With his milk pail 

In the lot. 
<' So Boss," said he 

To the mule 
As he sat down 

On his stool, 
" So B— " then no 

More he said. 
For poor farmer 

Brown was dead. 
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THE TOT'S SICKNESS. 

'< She's sick,'* said Mamma as I stepped inside 
And failed to meet my idol and my pride, 
*< She has a fever and 'tis raging now 
And I am fixing this to cool her brow." 

And then I stepped close to the little bed 
And gazed upon my darling's curly head, 
And knew for the first time what those have felt, 
Who've learned to love the little ones that dwelt 
Within their homes; and who one cruel day 
Have had their darling idols snatched away. 

Light as a fairy's were the steps we made, 

Each change though slight made us still more afraid. 

With hearts of agony we waited there 

And watched the dreaded changes in despair. 

No sleep can come to those who wait in fear. 

To eyes that may tomorrow shed the tear. 

It seemed long weeks though yet the days were few 
Before we felt assured the worst was through. 
And once again into her face and eyes 
Game back the sparkle of the sunny skies. 
We'd ne'er had known had it not been for this 
How much each day we loved the little miss. 

— From Kannu Standard. 
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NOT A SPRING CHICKEN. 

[In July, 1897, 1 heard a " peeping ** in an egg-case that I had Just nailed 
up, and on opening it I found a little white chicken half out of the shell. 
It looked so odd in there with the " fresh eggs " Just received that day fh>m 
the country that it caused the following:] 

I am not a Spring chicken, I am not, 

And I haven't any mother, that is what ! 

Just the bright July sun beaming, 

On the nest where I lay dreaming 

Was what caused me to be here, that's what I 

I was carried to the store one day 

After laying twenty days on the hay, 

In the hottest Jaly weather, 

I and some more eggs together 

And was ready then to throw my shell away. 

And they put me in the case at the store, 

And they nailed the lid down solid as before. 

Bat instead of sleeping, sleeping, 

I began a peeping, peeping, 

And I raised a consternation in that store. 

" There's a chicken in that case, I declare " 

Said the grocer, "and I think it's right there 

In that very top-most layer," 

And he looked and found me there, 

And now I'm no Spring chicken I declare 1 
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TD LIKE TER. 

I'd like to be a merchant ef it wasn't f er the worry, 
'Nd ran a cut-an'-slash store, 'nd make profits in a hurry; 
But watchin' other fellers in the same confounded line, 
'Nd keepin' track of forty clerks might not pan out so fine, 
rd like ter — but I guess I won't — I'll stop my foolish 

wishin'. 
I guess I'd rather cut a pole and mosey ofi a fishin'. 

I'd like to deal in real estate in some big western town, 
'Nd sell lots for a thousand each, from cornfields lyin' 

'round, 
'Nd make a hundred thousand in less than six month's 

time. 
But here I am a lyin' 'round 'nd scarcely worth a dime. 
Ef twuzn't fer ole Elm creek, an' sich good times a fishin', 
I think I'd leave termorrer sure instead uv jes' a wishin'. 

I'd like ter run the biggest bank that Bosting ever saw, 
'Nd work the thing so tamal fine they couldn't find a flaw, 
Till I had slid out with the cash t' never more come back, 
'Nd lefb the others standin' there a holdin' uv the sack. 
I'd like ter — but, by hokey, I might get in the pen, 
'Nd haf ter stay from Elm creek when fishin' comes again. 

I'd like to be a senator, clost t' the president, 
'Nd have him nod whichever way my inclinations bent, 
'Nd make the cusses I don't like get down and crawl before 
They'd git a solitary crumb from out the White House door. 
But, hokey, ef 'twas fishin' time 'nd me in Washington, 
I couldn't be at Elm creek at risin' uv the sun. 
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I guess I won't be nothin' much but jes' a common cuss, 

A swappin' yarns aroun' the store er gittin in a fuss; 

A irorkin' mighty little, when a little worKll do, 

A slippin' down the creek t' fish 'n' brush the mornin' dew. 

The elm buds '11 soon begin t' swell agin, 'n' then 

I'd rather be at Elm creek than Congress or the pen. 


THE HUSTLING PUMPKIN VINE. 

BY UNOLE MOSE. 

Say boy, don't go a mopin' 'round 'n' talkin' in a whine, 
But go out in the field and view the hustling pumpkin yine. 
It has the kind o' stuff in it that's needed, boy, in yon^ 
A kind o' get there quality thet most folks say will do. 

The weeds may grow around it but the pumpkin vine don't 
stop, 

It shows it's there fer business an' it climbs right out on top. 

An' if it strikes a big stone fence or ditch that may be wide, 

It jes' lines out 'n' strings the pumpkins on the other side. 

So boy, don't let the weeds or ditches drive you from your 
way, 

But go ahead and get on top — do something every day. 

An' if things look discouraging, don't ever mope or whine. 

But go and learn a lesson from the hustling pumpkin vine. 
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UNCLE MOSE MAKES SOME COMMENTS ON JUSTICE 

TO HIS SON, JIM. 

I wandered to the Courthouse, Jim, 

To see how Justice worked, 
Fer Jinkins said the other day 

Sometimes the old gal shirked. 
I saw her iron fingers 

Clutch a c*oal thief by the neck, 
And throw him in a prison 

Fer stealin' jes' one peck ! 

^* She's diligent extremely," 

I said with much surprise; 
^^ An' if he'd stole a ton or two 

She'd dropped him from the skies ! " 

And then she took another man 

Who stole a loaf of bread 
To keep his hungry babies 

From starving, so he said, 
And put him with the other 

To stay a year or more I 
An' then I gently stammered, 

" There's justice here, galore ! " 

So then I traveled over 

To where the laws are made, 
Ter Washington, where statesmen 

Fer years have plied their trade. 
Fer, there, I thought, most surely 

Would ole-time Justice bloom. 
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I pushed my way in through the crowd 

In ter the big courtroom, 
An' there the solemn Judges 

'Nd lawyers had the law 
A twistin' n' a tuinin' 

To find somewhere a flaw. 
Fer tangled in the meshes 

With look of high disgust, 
Wuz one of the high muckies 

Of the great big Sugar Trust 
Good Lord, said I unto myself, 

" Hell git a thousand years 
'Nd fined ten million dollars, 

Fer now he's met his peers." 

But, HuUy Gee 1 By Gracious I 

(I aint a lyin', Jim) 
They said (the Judges did) the law 

" Did not apply ter him ! " 

— Prom The TuHce-orWeek Bepublic, SL Louis. 
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GOING BACK TO KANSAS, 

OR THE TRAVSLBR'S 8T0RT. 

I'm much obliged t' jer, mister, 

That water's powerful fine. 

I'd rather have a well o' that 

Than uy the best o' wine. 

I swan I thought that boss 'd hurt 

Hisself 'fore he'd enough. 

But I don't blame him, f er the kind 

He gits in creeks is tough. 

Which way am I goin'? Goin' back 
Where we've spent thirty years — 
To Kansas prairies. (Leavin' there 
Has cost us many tears.) 
We went out there in '59 — 
(In '60 was the drouth)— 
'N' 'fore we settled war broke out 
Atwixt the North 'n' South. 


'Twas lively times, them wuz, you bet, 
'Twixt poverty and war. 
But we held on 'n' fit 'er through, 
(That's what we went there for.) 
But Nancy 'n' I wur tough them days- 
We weren't known as shirks — 
We picked us out a piece o' land 
'N' settled to hard work. 
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We built a little cabin there, 

'N' fenced a strip o' land, 

'N' you may guess when spring-time come 

That country did look grand ! 

I s'pose ye never lived out there ? 

Well, Paradise ain't in it ! 

I'd rather be on that homestead 

Than in Paradise this minute ! 

What ! Never saw the prairies 

In April, May 'n' June, 

When show'rs are comin' reg'lar, 

'N' the medder-lark's in tune ? 

Nor heard the prairie-chickens 

In the momin' 'nd at night ? 

The sweetest music — " Boo-oo*oo ? " 

Well, then youVe missed a sight ! 

When blue-stem grass grows tall 'n' green, 

'N' rolls like big wheat fields, 

Yer jes' kin bet that corn 'nd wheat 

'LI make a 'normous yield. 

'N' sunflowers ! — Lanes fer miles 'n' miles, 

With noddin' yeller heads, 

Jes' like torchlight processions when 

The campaign's fiery red I 

How's prohibition ? Oh, jes' like 
The people want it ter be. 
Some places tighter 'n' a clam, 
'N' some wide open. See ? 
The enthusiam some folks have 
Fer findin' fault 'n' flaws 
Drops mighty near to zero when 
They have t' enforce the laws ! 
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Q-rasshoppers out there ? Oh, in coarse, 

Sech things we had to fight. 

They did some damage, thet's a fact, 

Bat ALL THINGS Can't be right. 

'N' sometimes chinch bugs come along, 

'N' slayed the wheat 'n' oats, 

'N' knocked the corn, 'n' caaght as with 

A hall big lot o' shoats. 

Oh, coarse 'twar party toagh ter see 

A whole year's labor gone, 

Bat sh'd come roand all right if one 

Had sand ter hang right on. 

Hot winds ? Aboat one year in ten 

Sech things '11 happen thar, 

In f a(*.t jes' 'boat as often as 

Te git clear down'd oat hyar ! 

Gosh ! If it 'twasn't for samthin' 
A killin' things once 'n awhile, 
That state 'd git sech a sarplas 
A hall big lot 'd spile. 
Cyclones ? Oh yes, occasion'ly. 
Coaldn't live 'ithoat some air; 
'N' I've diskivered other states 
Hey breezes too, to spare. 

I raised my family oat there. 
There's BiU, 'n' Joe, 'n' Date, 
'N' three gals, Lize, 'n' Lacy, 
'N' sweet, light-hearted Kate. 
That gal waz jes' perfection — 
Our idol — (bein' the last.) 
The calves and colts all knew her 
When she'd be comin' past. 
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They knew her voice 'n' f ollered 

Wherever she would go. 

It seemed she had a wealth o' love 

Fer all things here below, 

But — (Another cap o' water, please, 

My voice 's husky 'n' dry, 

'N' pour a little on my hands, 

Guess '11 wash out my eyes.) 

Poor Kate took down with fever. 
We fit it the summer long. 
She 'peared to git over it, kinder, 
But never agin wuz strong, 
'N' when the frosts uv October 
Wur tumin' the leaves to brown, 
We laid 'er away on the hillside 
In the cem'try near the town. 

Somehow after this happened 

Things didn't go jes' right 

The farm seemed awful lonely, 

'N' days wuz changed to night, 

'N' I got out some sale-bills 

'N' sold oflf everything — 

The homestead too — 'n' thoughts o' that 

Still give my heart a wring. 

The children said 'twould never do 

To leave while they wuz there 

In cosy homes — but I was wild 

'N' bound to go somewhere. 

We've been back east now quite a spell — 

The worst years uv my life, 

'N' Nancy'U tell ye same as me, 

It's all been toil 'n' strife. 
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WeVe felt like shipwrecked sailors 
Out on a stormy sea, 
Bat now we're bound for Kansas, 
Fer that's the state fer me I 


'Taint many years we'll be on earth, 
Oar locks are tarnin' grey, 
'N' Nancy 'n' I have one desire, 
'N' that's ter be laid away 
On that same hillside with oar Kate, 
Where the blae-stem grass grows high, 
'N' the sunflowers bloom along the lane 
In Kansas we must dis 1 


SHE WOULD GLIDE. 

"Wilt thoa be mine," to her he said, 
" Oh fair and queenly one, 

And down Life's river float with me, 
Until Life's race is run ? '' 

" I cannot even swim," she said. 
Then she her face did hide. 

" So I cannot float, but in your au- 
Tomobile I will glide." 
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LIFE'S TRAGEDIES. 

SOSNB 1. 

Two-cent dog; a mangy cur, 
Just too lazy for to stir. 

SOBNB 2. 

Man with number thirteen boot 
Comes along dressed in new suit. 

SCSNB 3. 

Steps on two-cent doggie's tail, 
Doggie sets up plaintive wail. 

SOSNS 4. 

Owner rushes out to see 
What can all the trouble be. 

SOBNB 5. 

Says a man who kicks his dog, 
He can throw«down like a log. 

SOBNB 6. 

Man with boots, he says: <<By Jing 
You have struck the real thing." 

SOBNB 7. 

Leads out with the left, then right, 
And the crowd yells with delight. 

SOBNB 8. 

Police whistle; man with star; 
Both are brought before the bar. 

SOBNB 9. 

Ten for one. The other five. 

« * » » 

But that dog is still alive. 
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HE HUNG TO HIS ROPE. 

Oat near Hells Bend, Kans., is a tombstone on which is inscribed 

the following obituary: 

Here lies William Larryett, 
Afraid of no man whom he met, 
From his birth he hated soap, 
Lov'd bat one thing — it was rope. 
When a boy he'd rope wild steers, 
And wild horses without fears; 
And one night when others slept, 
Roped a horse another kept. 
Then this man who hated soap 
Died, but still hang to his rope. 


MARY AND THE BIKE. 

Mary had no little bike — 

Like other kids at school — 
And so she stole the teacher's out, 

Which was against the rule. 
The teacher chased, but 'twas in vain, 

For she flew like a fairy 
Until the bike shied at a rock 

And pied itself and Mary. 
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STOVEPIPE. 

Only a few joints of stovepipe 

Leaning against the wall, 
Only a few joints of stovepipe, 

But they caused a family brawl; 
Just a few joints of stovepipe, 

With a little soot inside, 
That scattered itself o'er the carpet 

And caused two fond hearts to collide. 

'^ Climb on the stool here, dear Henry, 

And put this pipe into the flue, 
And fit this joint into the elbow, 

How nicely! I think that will do. 
Now get this connected with that sir, 

And watch, there, OhI" Well 111 not tell 
The rest that the dear woman uttered 

That day when the stovepipe fell. 

Only a woman talking. 

As woman had ne'er talked before; 
Only a husband swearing 

And kicking the pipe through the door. 
Only the neighbors rushing 

To find who was killed that day. 
When someone shouted out " Stovepipe," 

And then the crowd all ran away. 
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LITTLE ME-FALL-DOWN. 

Dedicated to Glenn Harvey. 

Do yoa know a Utile tot 
That is always on the trot ? 
When you start he's bound to lead, 
Scarcely taller than a weed. 
Little tot not very strong, 
Looks up as he runs along, 
Till he stumbles on the ground, 
Then we hear his " Me fall down, 

A-a-a-a! A-a-a-a!" 

" What's the matter, darling ?" 

"A-a-a-a! A-a-a-a! 
Me fall down." 

Just a kiss and all is o'er. 
Then he's pla3ring hard once more, 
But he can't see blocks or sticks 
That persist in playing tricks. 
When he knows just where to go 
And starts out, they're bound to throw 
Little Tot right on the ground. 
And we hear his " Me fall down." 

If the gate is open wide, 
Little Tot is then outside, 
Down the road he quickly goes. 
Till he falls down on his nose. 
And while we are wondering where 
He can be, our " Golden Hair," 
Playful winds bring us the sound 
" A-a-a-a ! Me fall down." 
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Darling Tot when day is done, 
Is so tired, poor little one, 
That he quickly sinks to rest 
In the arms that love him best, 
And all night he sweetly sleeps 
Till the sun of morning peeps. 
Then again he is around 
And we hear his " Me fall down." 

— From The St, Louis Republic 


THE FIRST SHIRT WAIST. 

'Tis not a Jumbo elephant. 
Nor lion, nor giraffee, 
Nor an Italian with his bears. 
Nor a two headed calf. 
Nor a new automobile that 
The crowd is following 'round; 
But a fellow with a shirt waist on 
Has just blown into town. 
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GRANTA AND SANTA CLAUS. 

My gran' pa he's the fanniest man 

That ever I did see, 
Whenever he comes in the honse 

He always looks for me; 
And if I see him first I go 

And hide behind a chair, 
And then he has the awf uUest time 

A hunting, I declare; 
He looks in every corner 'most 

Before he finds me oat, 
And just before he gets there I 

Jump up and give a shout. 

And he can tell more stories too, 

'Bout when he was a kid, 
And how his ma she spanked him 

For the little tricks he did; 
And all about wolf stories and 

Old Santa Claus and such, 
I don't see how my gran'pa can 

Remember half so much. 
He said once when he was a kid 

Old Santa Claus took sick 
And never got around at all, 

Now wasn't that a trick? 

If I was him and liable 
Sometimes to have a spell 

Along about this time of year 
Of not a feeling well, 
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I'd bay a lot of medicine 

In bottles big and tall, 
And jast before the holidays 

Be sure to take it all. 
For my I How we woald feel I know, 

We little girls and boys. 
If Christmas time should come around, 

And there would be no toys. 

— From The La Cfyffne Journal. 


To my friend Tom MarshaU and his beautiful and accomplished bride, 

greeting: 

" I proclaim Marshall law," said she; 
** No martial law for me," said he. 
" But Tom, you do not understand, 

I mean I'll do as you command." 

Then as Tom gazed into the eyes 

Of her he loved — ^his bride, his prize, 

He laughing said as then he saw; 
" Not martial law, but Marshall law." 
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THE OLD SETTLER'S ALBUM. 

You say ye're fond o' books 'n' like the one 
That has a heap o' jokes 'n' lots o' fan, 
'N' Lucy there she said jes' yesterday 
That she could read Longfellow all the day, 
(But I should jedge the way she smiles at Jim 
She likes a short man jes' as well as him I) 
'N' brother Abe wot's teachin' in the college, 
An' who they do say has a heap o' knowledge, 
Thinks Shakespeare is the greatest book that's out 
'N' I spose he knows wot he talks about. 

But as f er me, I can't read much nohow, 
It takes most all my time a figurin' how 
To keep the store bill down to 'bout a ten, 
Fer when its bigger, I can't sleep much then, 
But some days when the sunlight's hid away 
Frum earth 'n' soul, I take this book 'n' lay 
It on the table by the window there, 
'N' slowly turn its time worn pages fair. 

There ain't no readin' in it — not a word, 

Yet full of saddest stories ever heard, 

And some as sweet, and now 'n' then by chance 

Ye'll find a page that's given to romance, 

It tells o' funerls too 'n' weddin' bells, 

0' courtship fickle 'n' of city swells, 

O' taffy pullin's of the long ago 

When fer the first time I was Nancy's beau. 

Yes this ole album with its dusty pages 

Is more to me than all the old time sages. 
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There's mother's picture — ^what a lovely face! 

Each wrinkle there's hard years of toil a trace, 

Some folks might say that she was only fair 

But love and duty are both painted there. 

She looks in here like w'en I saw her last! 

My how time flies — nigh forty years hev passed 

Since I kissed those dear lips a last farewell, 

And clasped her in my arms while sad tears fell; 

*N' father stood close by 'n' tried to say 

A last farewell unto his boy that day. 

But 'twarnt no use — ^no words could e'er express 

The pain he felt o' love 'n' tenderness 

I clasped his hand 'n' turned my head away, 

But never will forget that parting day. 

That's Jesse Sharp an old school mate o' mine 

No matter if he'd starve, he'd keep dressed fine; 

Look — at his face — now did ye ever see 

A promisine'r face than that could be? 

Bright as a dollar, never saw the like 

The kind o' lad for any man to strike 1 

He hired out to a grocer fer a while, 

Then started up a bank down at Ten Mile, 

'N' people come for miles 'n' miles away 

To store their cash there fer a rainy day, 

'Twas too well stored as they found out — alack! 

They didn't git a single dollar back! 

He's in the pen now makin' boots and shoes, 

But that don't help the ones that had to lose. 

There's Daisy Dean, as purty as her name. 
She married Jimmy Downs, and then they came 
The hull long way from Illinois to here 
With just a covered wagon and two steers; 
They settled on a farm not far from here 
And happiness dwelt with them fer a year. 
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But when the baby come poor Daisy died 
And now she fills a grave on yon hillside, 
Heartbroken Jim, 'twas full a year before 
He seemed to be his real self once more, 
Bat with our help he raised the child and she's 
The light of home like Daisy uster be. 

Here's Jerry Goode — the dullest boy in school, 
Although he was the best to mind the rule, 
He learned quite slow but mastered all he struck. 
And seemed to have in store a lot o' pluck, 
He's honest now as he was years ago. 
And as a congressman he aint so slow. 
It's hard to tell by looking at some men 
Which they are fit fir, congress or the pen. 

'N' this is Lottie Dare — to spite some one 

(I don't know who — she said 'twas just for fun) 

She shot herself upon her weddin' day. 

But failed to kill herself 'tis strange to say. 

'N' here's a scamp who comes down from the city, 

A clever cuss 'n' oftentimes quite witty. 

He cut a swell fer 'bout a month or more 

'N' come nigh marryin' Deacon Jones' Lenore, 

But 'fore the weddin' day wuz settled on 

He skipped, 'n' took the deacon's hoss along. 

But I might sit here all the day 'n' look 
At these here faces in this precious book, 
'N' tell the stories, fer J know each one. 
But in one day I'd scarcely get begun. 
But I mus* go now fer the sun is out, 
'N' get down in the bottoms fer to sprout. 
I don't need any papers ner Shakespeare, 
They wouldn't add no comfort to me here, 
Fer this ole album with its yellow pages 
Is more to me than all the old time sages. 
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THE CAMPER'S STORY. 

Stan' roun' there Dick, ye on'ry cuss, 

Er ye'll git in the fire. 
Say, can't ye git a stool er sumthin' 

Fer this man, Mariar? 
Wal squat down then — we're kind o' used 

T' settin' on the sod, 
But livin' this way, to sich folks 

Ez you, I s'pose seems odd. 
Whar ar' we travelin' — oh, we're pullin' 

South again jes now. 
The winter's most too cold up North; 

Say, kin ye tell us how 
T' git t' this nex' town ahead, 

'N' miss these dratted rocks? 
The las' ten miles we've come as slow 

Ez if we driv an ox — 
Instead o' thet Dick mule — 'n' he's 

A trav'ler now you bet 
Ef we kin git onto some roads 

Not rocky or too wet. 

Yas, I've been through hyar once afore 

'Bout twenty years ago. 
Thet boy wuz bom in Kansas 'n' 

We call him " Cyclone Joe." 
It comes most tarnal handy we 

Hev found t' kind o' git 
The state and name connected like, 

Fer we kaint write a bit. 
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Thet black-eyed boy is Texas Bill, 

Eighteen this comin' spring, 
He went to school fer three whole months 

'N' never lam't a thing. 
Say Sallybama, git thet pipe 

Round in thet feed box thar, 
'N' light it fer this stranger, fer 

He seems t' kind o' car' 
Fer folks thet travel, jist the same 

As them that's squatted down. 
It does me good ter strike a frien' 

When I am trav'lin roun\ 

We've been most ev'ry whar, 'n' still 

We aint got settled yit. 
It seems the climate 'n' the Ian' 

'Most places doesn't fit. 
Thar's Sucker Jim, he's fourteen now, 

'N' looks like he wuz built 
By some poor carpenter who tried 

T' make a pair o' stilts. 
His lungs kaint stan' the winter's much; 

While her— Dakota Bell — 
'Ud almost thrive on snow drifts, fer 

She keeps so tarnal well. 
We tried the mountains once 'n' thought 

We'd hit the place at las'. 
'N' Pikes Peak he was born out thar — 

Thet's him thar on the grass. 
But somehow 'Riars health wuz bad 

'N' we pulled out 'n' saw 
The city where the mormons live 

Way out thar in Utah. 
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We stayed thar f er a year er so, 

'N' bargained fer som Ian', 
'N' this girl, she wuz born out thar, 

Polygamy'ous Ann. 
We're gwine t' try the mountains now 

Way down in Arkansaw, 
We kind o' think the prerry's here 

In winter are too raw. 
Wot's thet? Ye must be goin' now? 

Wal, ef I'm ever in 
These parts hyar in the future, jes' 

Call roun' 'n' squat again. 
Hyar Jackintuck 'n' Georgia, 

Ye run along with him, 
'N' git some milk t' feed the baby' 

Minnesota Jim. 

CACKLE, CACKLE, PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

Cackle, Cackle, Plymouth Rocks, 
Ye kin have the wagon box, 
'N' the smokehouse 'n' the barn 
Take 'em — we don't care a dam. 

Cackle here and cackle there. 
Lay yer eggs jes' anywhere, 
Every time ye lay an egg, 
Down the mortgage goes a peg. 

Cackle, cackle, all the day, 
Who kin find a better way 
Fer to get ahead again 
Than to cultivate the hen. 
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UNCLE MOSE TELLS HOW HE WENT TO THE 

MOURNERS' BENCH. 

Yes, Parson, I hev been thar once, but it wuz long ago; 
When I was courtin' Sally Jones, 'n' she asked me to go. 
'Twuz in a little log school house way out on Hick'ry Creek, 
Thet I went to the mourners' bench, but I wuz jes' "lovesick." 
A preacher travelin' f er his health, hed stopped a while to 

make — 
By holding a revival there — a sort o' little stake. 

Joe went down there with Sally thet night to hear him 

preach — 
Joe wuz the other feller Sal kep' handy in her reach — 
Fer Sal she wuz a beauty, an' she never lacked fer beaux. 
As purty as a hollyhock, er sweetest summer rose. 
The meetin' it wuz well along, the preacher he hed told 
In various ways 'n' accents uv them streets all paved with 

gold. 
'N' then he got excited like, 'n' urged the folks to break 
The chains that Satan held 'em with — you bet he made 'em 

quake. 
*' Git out among 'em," said he, " an' go tell 'em to come in. 
Go bring 'em to the mourners' bench, 'n' wean 'em frum 

their sin. 
Git out an' rustle lively now, fer if ye pause or wait, 
Some soul thet's listenin' here tonight may not git through 

the gate." 

'N' then they sung a song 'n' Sal — with bout a dozen more. 
Got up 'n' circulated roun' then come back next the door, 
'N' I wuz standin' back there, with my eyes fixed on the wall, 
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As if I hadn't seen 'em move er hadn't heerd the call. 
But then you bet I heerd it all 'n' more 'n' thet I knew 
Ef Sal cared fer to hev' me saved she'd see me 'for 'twas 
through. 

Sal stopped 'n' took me by the hand, 'n' axed me fer to come^ 
'N' go up to the mourners' bench. 'N' I stood there just 

dumb, 
Fer full a minute, then I sed: " Say, Sal, I'll go ef you 
'LI go along 'n' stay right there till this here meetin's 

through." 
'N' Sal she said she would 'n' I went up 'n' squatted down, 
'N', Gee, you'd orter see Joe's face when Sallie come aroun'. 

'N' 'fore the meetin' closed thet night Sal promised me thet 

Joe, 
Frum that time on f urever more, ud never be her beau. 
But I hev alius kind uv thought thet I ud never been 
To wher' them mourners wuz thet night, a gettin' rid of sin,, 
Ef 'twarn't fer my Sally, who come askin me to go, 
'N' opened up the avenue fer me to head off Joe. 
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UNCLE JAKE AND SON FROM POSSUM CREEK, 

VISIT THE CITY. 

Yes, I 'low we've hed our fill 

Uv this city, me 'n' Bill; 

We've been glidin' 'round a week 

Tryin' mighty hard to speak 

To some feller we might know. 

But it seems ther' ain't no show. 

Folks go whippin' by as if 

They don't keer, 'n' act so stiff 

Seems, by Jings, thet folks don't keer 

Fer acquaintences up here. 

Me 'n' Bill we stayed las' night 
At a hotel, out o' sight. 
Hed the slickest kind o' stairs, 
Jes' stepped in 'n' we wuz there. 
Hull dern buildin' seemed t' sink, 
'N' 'fore we hed time t' think 
'Feller yelled: "Fifth floor, get out," 
'N' we're still somewhat in doubt 
Whether we went up t' it. 
Or it dropped down fer t' git 
Me 'n' Bill. But it's a sight 
What they charge fer jes' one night 

Up there handy on the wall 
Wuz a thing put there t' call 
Niggers up with — 'n' sez Bill: 
" Wot makes thet durn clock so still. 
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OaesB I'll wind it" 'N' by Jing, 
Almost 'fore he'd touched the thing, 
Door flew open by the bed 
'N' in popped a niggers head. 
Bill he don't like niggers much, 
'N' he give thet nig a touch 
On the head, fer stickin' in — 
'N' he hurt him too, like sin — 
Then a feller from below 
Gome up quick to let us know 
Why 'twas there — but 'twaz too late 
Fer t' help thet nigger's pate. 

Got a pump down on the farm, 

Thought it worked jes' like a charm, 

Till I see one work up here. 

An' I swan it knocked me clear 

Off the track. This pump jes' throwed 

Water clean across the road. 

All the feller hed t' do 

Wuz t' go and jes' unscrew 

Off the tap, 'n' it 'd fly 

In the air full ten feet high. 

Nary handle 'bout the thing. 

Don't see how it worked, by Jing! 

Mighty kifowin' fellers here 
On the p'lice force, an' it's queer 
How they alius knew so quick 
We wuz frum ole Possum Crick. 
One day when we wuz most lost 
StroUin' 'round, we run acrost 
Some big feller dressed t' kill, 
'N' he knew both me 'n' BiU, 
Gee! but he seemed glad to shake 
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Both our hands, 'n' said he'd take 

Us around t' see the sights, 

Ef we'd stay with him thet night. 

Asked us all about our folks, 
Told us lots of ftinny jokes. 
Said the water tasted slick 
Here, not sweet like Possum Crick; 
'N' thet he could tell a smile 
Uv folks frum our place a mile; 
Said sometimes we might be rough 
But we wuz the royal stuff; 
'N' he often almos' sank 
Frum exhaustion in his bank. 
Coutin' cash 'n' keepin' book, 
Jes' because he couldn't look 
In an honest face once more 
Like us Possum Cricker's wore. 

Then he asked me for a ten, 
Sayin' that he'd pay me when 
We went to his room thet night, 
'N' of course I said " all right." 
But before I'd got it out 
Uv my vest, we heerd a shout, 
'N' two blame p'licemen tuck 
That there feller, dem the luck, 
'N' they hauled him clear away, 
But what f er we kin not say. 
But concluded 'twuz because 
Uv this city's stuck up laws, 
Which don't let a chap here make 
Much fuss o'er a country jake. 
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Dern such cities; party quick 

We'll be back t' Possum Crick, 

N' ef thet man comes down there 

We will try to treat him square. 

Wish though, 'fore them p'licemen came 

We hed thought to ask his name. 


TODAY. 

How many live so near us every day 

Who have sad hearts that we could oft make gay, 

If but a word of sympathy was spoken, 

'Twould lift their loads and ease a heart that's broken. 

But carelessly we pass them by, though near. 
Neglecting for a day, a month, or year, 
Until some day a friend will come to say 
That friend whom we so loved has passed away. 

Too late then for that sympathetic word 

Though whispered through our tears no longer heard. 

And that sad day; oh, what would we not do 

For one more chance to prove our friendship true. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE MARAIS DES CYGNES. 

A legend of the Fox or Miami Indians who lived in Miami county, 

Kansas, in the 'Forties and 'Fifties. 

Still flowing river! Oh, Marais Des Cygnes, 
Sarely thy equal no man has e'er seen. 
Bending and twisting and curving around 
Forest and meadow, prairie and mound. 
Still flowing river I Say, is it but fun 
Traveling ever ten miles to get one? 

Through yon deep woods slowly thy waters flow, 
As if 'twere Eastward you ever would go, 
Then from the South here again you come back, 
As if deciding to take a back track. 
Dear winding river, on, Marais Des Cygnes! 
Surely thy equal no man has e'er seen. 

Back in the 'Forties with none to molest, 
Snowy white swans on thy bosom did rest. 
And from your banks shot the Indian canoe, 
While neath the trees dusky lovers did woo. 
Now they are gone and no more will be seen, 
Gone, gone forever, oh, Marias Des Cygnes! 

But still thou lovest the scenery fair, 
That now embroiders thy banks everywhere. 
Corn field and pasture, prairie and wood. 
Cities, where once the lone Indian tent stood. 
Fairest of these on thy banks to be seen. 
Gem of the border, the city, La Cygne. 
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THE LEGEND. 

Here on the bank where the buildings now stand 

Lived old Man-ko-ta, the chief and his band, 

And 'roand his tent 'neath the small trees there played 

Little Na-no-nie, a sweet Indian maid, 

And when the moon on the water was seen 

Oh, how she loved the fair Marias Des Cygnes. 

Where the wild blackberries grew she oft strayed, 
While in the tree-tops the gray squirrel played, 
Peeping at her as he sat at his feast, 
Mindful of harm or of fear not the least. 
Why should he fear when the birds of the air 
Followed and sang sweetest songs to her there? 

Up where the waters of Elm Creek flow 
Into the river, she loved best to go. 
Watching the waters that came from the West 
Quiet and still not a wave to molest. 
Ahl Would herself and a brave yet to see 
Journey Life's river so peaceful and free? 

One day while there No-na heard a shrill cry 
Then a stag wounded and bleeding dashed by, 
And her trained ear made it easy to guess 
The cry she had heard was a cry of distress. 
Quick to the rescue she went and there found 
A brave of a far-away tribe on the ground. 

Wounded and bleeding, hand grasping a knife 
Told her the story, a fight for his life. 
Back to the river as quickly she flew. 
And from one foot took a fairy like shoe. 
And filled with water to bathe the fair face 
Of him apparently in Death's embrace. 
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Close by the path through the woods the wild hare 
Sat in it's nest sleeping peacefully there, 
Scarcely a movement it made as it heard 
A fairy-like rustle — a wing of a bird; 
'Twas the fair No-na as homeward she sped 
Quickly for help lest the brave might be dead. 

How her heart ached, when the strong arms had brought 
The wounded one home to her reed-woven cot, 
And through the long days and nights of despair 
Stood the fair No-na as sentinel there, 
Watching each change of the feverish face 
Death seemed to hold in its iron embrace. 

Through the long Winter the wounded brave lay. 
Till the soft zephyrs of blossoming May 
And the sweet strains of the early bird's song 
Brought back the mind that had wandered so long. 
Then one fair morning as No-na bent near. 
Softly he spoke to her listening ear. 

" Tell me, fair one, is Da-noo-kee now there 

Where the Good Spirit dwells, where all is fair? 

Has he been wafted from earth far below 

Here where the sweet smelling blossoms e'er blow? 

Tell me, oh, fair one, shall this ever be, 

Shall 1 remain here forever with thee? " 

Lovers! Ah, who were as happy as they? 
Strolling the river bank day after day, 
Plucking the wild flowers that grew everywhere. 
Listening to songs of the forest birds there, 
Returning at eve as the shades of the night 
Swept to the westward the gentle twilight. 
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Oh, happy lovers! Could I but relate 
A different story than fell to their fate, 
Could I but say that their day-dreams came true 
And the sweet days of their bliss were not few. 
But old Man-ko-ta, grim-visaged and stern, 
Bade brave Da-noo-ke go, ne'er to return. 

" Farewell, Man-ko-ta,*' the young brave replied, 
" Farewell, fair No-na, Oh, that I had died! 
Back to my tribe where the wild Buffalo 
Boam o'er the prairie tomorrow I'll go. 
There my dead heart with its sorrow 1*11 screen, 
Farewell, sweet rose of the Marais Des Cygnes! " 

Twelve months had passed and as No-na one night 
Watched the new stars breaking through the twilight. 
Softly the message was born to her ear: 
•* Come, oh fair No-na, thy lover is here. 
Come, fly with me for the prairies are drear, 
As I roam there with my heart ever here." 

Was she but dreaming, or could it be he 
In the lone path where they oft used to be. 
Doubting at first if the news could be true, 
Then to the arms of her lover she flew, 
"Quickly," said she, " to the prairies awav! 
Swift let us fly for my father would slay." 

West to the river bank swiftly they flew, 
Then up the stream to the young brave's canoe, 
But, as they launched, from the woods rang the cry: 
" Spare not the brave, for Da-noo-kee must die." 

'' Die, then I die," cried fair No-na, " <Twill be 
Death, love, to live all alone without thee. 


The Legend of the Maraia des Oygnes. 1(>5 

Here where the sweet waters silently flow, 

Twined in your arma, Love, with thee I will go." 

A splash of the waters, then do more were they seen, 

They had gone to their graves in the Marais Des Cygnes. 

Speechless with terror there stood the tall braves. 

Breathlessly watching the widening waves, 

And as the last one had reached the far shore 

And the still waters once more had closed o'er. 

Out from its bosom so placid and fair 

Two snow-white swans spread their wings to the air. 


" Look, said the terrified braves in one breath, 
" Denied union here they are mated in death." 

Bound o'er their haunts as if taking farewell. 
Of the dear spot they had long loved so well 
Slowly they sailed, then arose to the skies, 
While the woods echoed with pitiful cries. 

" Come back, Na-no-nie, oh come back to me," 
Cried old Man-ko-ta, "and you shall be free, 
Here on these banks shall thy lives be serene. 
Leave not thy home on the Marais Des Oygnes." 
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Years slowly passed, and at coming of May, 
Aged Kakaka each night stole away 
And on the banks of the Marais Des Cygnes 
There like a sentinel tall could be seen 
Watching and waiting till through the twilight 
Slowly descended two swans snowy white, 
And on its waters so calm could be seen 
Floating adown the fair Marais Des Cygnes. 


SIX YEARS OLD. 

One sweet darling face, 
Each curl in its place. 
Signs of sorrow not a trace. 
Six years old. 

She's our darling pet, 
Plays with dollies yet. 
Scarcely ever does she fret. 
Six years old. 

REFRAIN. 

Happy is the house when she is there, 
Scattering sunshine 'round her everywhere, 
When she kisses us at night 
In her night-cap snowy white. 
Then she makes our hearts so light, 
Six years old. 

One sweet pug nose too. 
Two eyes just sky blue. 
Sweetest heart, and oh, so true. 
Six years old. 
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When I am not gay 
Then she leaves her play, 
And she knows just what to say, 
Six years old. 

Only six yet she 
Often comforts me 
With her light heart, gay and free, 
Six years old. 

Though she is but six, 
Does some little tricks 
That gets mamma out out of fix, 
Six years old. 

You have seen her too. 
For she lives with you, 
Sweetest girl you ever knew, 
Six years old. 

When she grows up tall, 
Still we41 love her, all, 
May no harm to her befall. 
Six years old. 
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TO MISS DOT AND MR. TROT. 

A FUNNY STORY. 

I'll tell a funny story of a funny boy and girl, 
The boy had scarcely any hair, the girl just lots of curls, 
They lived close by a little stream that always in July 
Would let the water sink away and leaye the fish to die. 

What funny names I do declare these little folks possessed, 
The boy, they called him Mr. Trot, now could you e'er have 

guessed ? 
The little girl just seven passed and not so very tall, 
They called Miss Dot because they said she was so very 

small. 

Now Mr. Trot and this Miss Dot could do most anything — 
Could make up trains to haul the dolls and make the dollies 

sing. 
They played store in the kitchen when their mamma didn't 

care, 
And sometimes had a Christmas tree or had a county fair. 

They had the cutest little dog — his name was Funny too. 
He wouldn't do a single thing they wanted him to do. 
He wouldn't drive the pigs away nor bark at horse or cow. 
But said Miss Dot and Mr. Trot: "He's to small anyhow." 

Miss Kitty Lean they called one cat that wasn't very fat, 
The other's name was Baby and she was the nicest cat. 
Miss Dot would take the doUie's dress and finest hat or cap 
And put them on this Baby Cat when she would take a nap. 

Now did you ever meet these two, this funny boy and girl ? 
The boy with scarcely any hair, the girl with lots of curls ? 
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LITTLE JOHNNY'S SNAKEBITE. 

When we first com'd out here, we all 

Was awful seared o' snakes, 
Cause Uncle Si he set aroun' 

'N' kep' a tellin* fakes, 
'Bout great big rattlers that'd bite 

'N' reptil's thet crawled 'roun*, 
Till we wuz all afraid almos' 

To walk upon the groun'. 

One day I was awadin' roun' 

Barefooted in the grass. 
Where it jes' growed so awful thick 

Thet I could hardly pass. 
When Zip! A sumthin' struck me, 

Bight on my ankle there, 
'N' I jes' give 'n awful yell 

*N' jumped up in the air. 

'N' when I lit I started fer 

The house my level bes', 
*N' ma she'd heerd me yell 'n* she 

Was mighty quick to guess, 
What it was all about, 'n' 'fore 

She laid me on the bed. 
She hed my foot in turpentine 

'N' camphor on my head. 

'N' " Sis" she got a bluein' bottle 

Full o' lard 'n' oil, 
'N' popped it down into my throat 

Jes' hot enough t' boil. 
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'N' pa he windbroke our old Ned 

A goin' after Doc, 
I guess our fam'ly ev'ry one 

Got sumpthin' uv a shock. 

'N' when the doctor come he looked 

Et wot was left o* me, 
'N' give another dose o' stuff 
That tasted 1 Hully Gee 1 
D'y ever hav the ague? 
'N' hev t' take some stuff 

To keep frum dyin'? Ef ye did 
Ye know et it was tough. 

But medicine for ague 
Is sugar plums to wot 

He made me swaller 'n' keep down — 
You het I ain't /ergot 

'N' I jes' laid there scairt to death, 

A wondrin' if I'd die, 
'Nd swallerin everything they brought, 
. When pa 'n' Uncle Si 
They 'lowed the medicine was workin 

Awful good 'n' said 
They'd never rest until that orful 

Rattlesnake was dead. 

'N' so they went outside to fin' 

The rattlesnake, 'n' 'fore 
They'd been out there two minutes, we 

Heerd both of 'em jes' roar. 
'N' ma she rushed out fer to see 

'N' Uncle Si he said: 
" I guess ye better tell that boy 

To get right out of bed. 


^ 
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Ther' ain't a blame thing wrong 'ith him, 

It was a settin' hen 
Thet pecked him on the ankle there." 

'N' then they roared again. 


JOHNNY AND HIS PA. 

My pa he's creeping up the creek 

To shoot a duck — 'n' Fm 

A stayin here, acause he don't 

Want me to go this time. 

One day afore he took the gun, 

'N' sed to me et he 

Was goin' up the creek to shoot 

Some ducks, 'n' ordered me 

To stay behin' a long, long ways, 

'N' keep my head ducked down, 

'N' crawl along on han's 'n' knees 

When I come to high groun'. 

'N' I sed: All right, I'd do that, 

Ef I could go 1th him, 

'N' if I had, I'd saved myself 

A dressin' 'ith a limb. 

We'd purty neer 'most got there 

'N' I guess I clean fergot 

Wot pa had tol' me I must do, 

'N' so afore he shot 

I cut across a nearer way 

To see ef they was there. 

'N' then them ducks they saw me, 

'N' they flied up in the air, 

'N' pa he was so mad et me 
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He got a switch 'n' sent 

Me home a flyin' to my ma. 

'N' 80 I didn't went 

Along this time. But ef my pa 

He shoots 'n' don't get one 

Why ma she'll say to him, "You'd jes' 

As well o' tuck yer son." 

REMINISCENCES BY YARNBR AND TRUTHFUL JIM. 

" Twuz in 'Forty-eight," said Yarner, 

As he crossed his legs and spit, 

" Seems as if 'twas yesterday, I 

RecoUeck so plain o' it 

It turned cold in 'arly mornin' 

'N' got colder all the day, 

Like ter froze when I wuz gettin' 

Jes' one feed o' prairie hay 

Fer the cow. 'N' aU thet night it 

Still kep' freezin' right ahead. 

It's a mystery to me yit 

Why we were not frozen dead. 

" Went to bed 'n' slept a little, 
'N' then waked up, 'n', gee whiz 
Ye jes' orter seen the moisture 
Thet wuz frozen to my phiz. 
Tuck me two whole days to thaw thet 
Ice loose from my grizzly face, 
Though we kep' a fire a roarin' 
Reg'lar in the big fireplace; 
Yes, 'twas offul — offul — livin', 
Many folks they met their fate. 
In thet bitin', freezin' weather 
That we hed in 'Forty-eight." 
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" Yas, 'twas purty cold then," said old 

Truthflil Jim, as he begun, 

" Not so cold though as in 'Forty 

As I'll prove 'fore I am done. 

Then — one mornin' frogs were singin', 

'Long the creek jes' like 'twas Spring; 

When a blizzard come so sudden, 

That it caught 'em all, poor things. 

Caught their heads right in the ice there, 

'Fore they had a chance to duck. 

Never saw the frogs before thet 

Hev sich mortifyin' luck. 

" Well, that night 'till almos' mornin' 

We kep' up a roarin' fire. 

Till at last we got so weary 

We concluded to retire. 

So we tuck the taller candle 

'N' went in the room to bed, 

But when I raised up to blow it 

Out — Now say, I hope I'm dead 

Bf I ever saw the weather 

Get so cold so tarnal quick, 

Fer that doggone light was frozen 

Solid to thet candle stick." 
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WHY THE DOGS BAYED AT THE MOON. 

A fool dog bayed at the moon one night, 
As it flooded the east with its silvery light, 
And the longer he bayed the greater his fright, 
This dog that bayed at the moon. 

Then another fool dog that lived over the way, 
Came out of his kennel and started to bay; 
And two other dogs that were running astray, 
They barked and they bayed at the moon. 

Then all of the dogs in the country around. 
From the wee little fyce to the egg-sucking hound, 
Sat down on their haunches and poured out the sound, , 
Of an Indian funeral cry. 

And the flighty old maid in the room up the stair. 
She reached out her hand to make sure it was there. 
The broom, her protector, that lay on the chair 
For she felt she surely knew why. 

And why ; yes, oh why, were these terrible wails. 
This baying of dogs as they sat on their tails, 
The old maid found out the next day when her mail. 
Was delivered to her about noon. 

An accident happened three miles down the track, 
A sleepy old cow had got struck in the back. 
And sent into space and she never came back — 
It was thought she went over the moon. 
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EASY IKE LIKES THE FARM. 

I like the farm in April 

When the farmer turns the sod, 

'N' when the corn's put in the ground 

Beneath the flinty clod. 

While way up in the elm tree 

There sets the hungry crow, 

A wonderin' how much he can spoil 

Afore it starts to grow. 

I like the farm then bully 

Ef I've got a fishin' pole 

A settin' on a stump close by 

Some f av'rit' fishin' hole. 

I like it too in Summer, when 

The reaper 'n' his men 

Goes forth into the yellow wheat 

Er to the hayfield. Then 

I hie myself off to a shade, 

Ner sigh fer pleasure more 

Than bustin' melons on the ground 

'N' diggin out the core. 

I ain't like some as don't know when 

T' eat my piece o' pie, 

Fer Scripture says to eat it now 

Termorrer we may die. 

'N' when the frost uv Fall hez killed 
The cockleburrs that grow 
Around the hills of spindlin' corn 
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In almost ev'ry row, 

'N' when the men are in the field 

A searchin' ev'rywhere 

Fer little worm-eat nnbbins 

Thet often times grow there; 

'Tis then I like t' tap the keg 

Uv cider stowed away, 

'N' hev three chances to refuse 

Good mince pie ev'ry day. 

'N' when old January comes 
With Winter winds thet blow, 
From far Alaska regions, 
'N' bring the ice 'n' snow, 
'N' farmers dig their fodder 
From the snow, fer horse 'n' cow. 
Then farmin's real bizness, 
A perf eshin' — yet I 'low 
I'd ruther farm then by a fire 
Than enny thing in mind, 
Fer I guess I wuz alius 
Agriculcherly inclined. 
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BANK THEM WITH S'LOWERS. 

As declaimed May 80, 1901, by the following: 

Miss Menor Patterson, at Ft. Scott, Kansas. 
Hon. O. M. West, Supeilntendent of Public Instruction, at Mound City, 

Kansas. 

Bank them with flowers, the graves of our dead, 

Drop a fond tear as we silently tread, 

Tell once again of the deeds of our brave, 

Who boldly faced death that Old Glory might wave; 

Bank them with flowers today, bank them with flowers, 

Graves of our soldiers — these heroes of ours. 

Ah, how we loved them when war's first alarm 

Called them away from the city and farm; 

Galled them away from the sweetheart and wife; 

Called them to duty — to war's awful strife. 

Loved! Yes, and lost them, but still they are ours. 

So we bank high their graves now with beautiful flowers. 

How our hearts leaped when we read of the fray, 
Telling how heroes had carried the day. 
Proud were we then that our heroes were there. 
Leading the van where the brave only dare. 
Yet how we wept for the dead who were ours. 
Now Ijring here neath the beautiful flowers. 

Then tears for the home with its fatherless ones. 
And tears for the parents who gave their brave sons, 
And tears for the sweethearts whose lovers lie here. 
In the graveyard of glory — their names we revere, 
Then bank high the graves now with beautiful flowers, 
The graves of our soldiers — these heroes of ours. 
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Yesl Bank high the flowers where the soldier boys sleep, 

Where the parents, the widow and sweetheart now weep, 

Let their valorous deeds once again be retold. 

As we fire the salute here today as of old. 

And bring from the garden and meadow the flowers. 

To bank high the graves of these heroes of ours. 


I'D LIKE TO BE AT HOME AGAIN. 

I'd like to smell the blossoms uv 

The locusts once agin, 
Thet grew in front uv our log house — 

Greet its an awful sin 
T' be tied up when Spring is here 

Jes' like a man in jail, 
Fer I hev alius gone there, 

Bv'ry season without fail, 
A locust tree ain't purty 

When the borers* bore it through. 
But Gee! It has sweet blossoms 

Sweet as the honey dew. 

I'd like to be at home agin, 

With it' a tumin' Spring, 
'N' slide frum bed each mornin' 

Into pants with jes' a string, 
'N' one suspender button 'n' 

One nail to hold 'em up, 


* Borers— A small worm that bores in the bark of the locusts, making 
it knotty. 
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'N' go outside 'n' feed the cat, 

'N' tease the brindle pup. 
'Taint fair to wear so many cloze, 

Jes' when a feller's riz, 
'N' alius be a dodgin' 

The dod blame roomatiz. 

I'd like to be at home agin, 

'N' git a lot o' rocks, 
'N' then stan' up the path 'n' fire 'em 

At the martin box. 
The martins never seemed to care 

But come back every year, 
'N' when they come I alius knew 

That barefoot time was here, 
'N' then you bet I'd no more use 

Fer stockin' er for shoe. 
But then the cinders made me squirm 

Jes' for a day or two. 

I'd like to go down in the woods 

'N' hear the noisy crows, 
'N' get some leaves 'n' pop 'em 

Down where the alder grows, 
'N' take my knife and cut a limb 

'N' pound the bark all loose, 
'N' make a whistle. But I guess 

This wishin' is no use. 
I guess if I jes' had my way 

I wouldn't be a thing. 
But jes a careless boy who goes 

Barefooted in the Spring. 
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KANSAS. 

Deliyered at the reception tendered the aathor by the teachers of the 
Linn County Institute, June, 1901, at Pleasanton, Kans. 

BY AN OLD SETTLER. 

Yes I'm in love with Kansas 

Or I wouldn't be here yet. 
I'm not the kind of fellow though, 

That ever cared to fret; 
I liked its balmy sunshine 

From the day I took a claim. 
And now when forty years have passed, 

I like it still the same. 
It's pretty as it ever was, 

Though oft I long to see 
The prairie, wide and boundless. 

Just like it used to be. 

Most folks have heard of Kansas, 

If they ever read at all; 
They heard of her in China, 

When Titus scaled the wall; 
And over in the Philippines, 

The news was dull from there, 
Until the 20th Kansas yell 

Was heard upon the air. 

Now some folks think that Kansas 

Is Cycloneville turned loose, 
Because we get new ideas 

And put them into use. 
We do not ask for patterns 

That some one else has made. 
But go to work and make them. 

We are masters of the trade. 
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Away back in the 'fifties, 

Who came to Kansas then? 
The coward or the patriot, 

The fools, or brainy men? 
What mettle were the pioneers, 

Who then to Kansas came, 
To plant the tree of Liberty 

In Freedom's holy name? 

Men who loved home and country, 

Were these bold pioneers. 
Eternal foes to slavery 

And superstitious fears. 
And ere fierce war had loosened 

The old slave's clanking chain, 
Upon the clear horizon loomed 

The schoolhouse on the plain. 

Oh! the little Kansas schoolhouse, 

May its influence never wane; 
The little dugout schoolhouse 

Far out upon the plain. 
The schoolhouse in the valley. 

And the schoolhouse on the hill, 
Bulwarks of human liberty. 

And of a freeman's will. 

Who leads into the field of thought. 

The gentle mind of youth. 
Who draws to her with cords of love 

The faulty and uncouth; 
And plants ambition's fire within 

The breast? (For love will rule.) 
'Tis her. The glory of our state. 

The teacher of the school. 
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NEGLECT. 

The sick one lay on the cot 
Where the walls were brown and bare, 
And the longed for friend came not, 
No flowers were carried there; 
And the fever burned his brow, 
And the lips could scarcely part. 
But the saddest of all was how 
Neglect had stung the heart 

<' I have no friends," said he, 
" Though once I had a score, 
No one now cares for me, 
For none knock at the door." 
And the feverish face turned white, 
And soon the lips were clay; 
For who could live with the light 
Of friendship shut away? 

Who loved him? Were there none 
Who cared for him that day. 
That from the throngs not one 
Should come with him to stay? 
Yes — many loved him well. 
And many meant to go 
With some sweet word to tell, 
To ease that heart of woe. 
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Next day from the busy throng 

A hundred came to see, 

For they learned as they passed along 

That his spirit now was free; 

And they brought firom the gardens fair 

The beautiful lilies white, 

And they banked them 'round him there, 

As they laid him away that night. 

Oh, carry the message today, 
Wait not for tomorrow's sun; 
It may driye despair away. 
And comfort the dying one. 
For better one flower today 
For the one on the lonely cot, 
Than tomorrow a rich boquet 
When the dear one liveth not. 
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WHEN IT GETS DRY IN KANSAS. 

When it gits dry in Kansas 

It does the thing up right; 
The vegetation sizzles up; 

It's jes' a perfect sight; 
The cattle stand 'n bellow, 

And some folks do the same; 
It's mighty hard to tell which crowd's 

The noiseiest at the game. 

When it gits dry in Kansas 

The catfish go 'n' hide 
Away down in the mucky mud, 

To keep frum bein' dried; 
'N' thin white clouds that look just like 

A lot o' cotton batts 
All frazzled out, go fioatin roun' 

No bigger'n my hat. 

When it gits dry in Kansas 

The chinch bugs multiply, 
'N' hoppers fly up in yer face 

When ye go passin' by; 
'N' dust gits seven inches thick 

'N' hot winds start to blow — 
When it gits dry in Kansas 

There's nothin' has a show. 
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When it gits dry in Kansas 
The people mighty soon 
Begin to talk 'n' worry 'bout 

The changes in the moon; 
'N' grandpa lights his pipe 'n' says 

To not git worried yit, 
^^Fer eighteen months in sixty, 

It neyer rained a bit. 

When it gits dry in Kansas 

It puts some folks to rout; 
They sell off ev'rythiug they have 

'N' go to hustlin' out, 
A sayin' they have had enough, 

'N' cussin' jes like sin — 
But ev'ry dod-blame one uv 'em 

Jes' comes right back agin. 

From TTie Mail and Breeze, Topeka, Kans, 
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CARES. 

Bat yester night a thousand cares pressed on 

The tender nerves that center round the brain, 
I writhed and groaned, for sleep, sweet sleep had gone 

And left my burning head as rent in twain. 
I crossed and then recrossed the bridges where. 

In future days my journeyings must take, 
And oh! it seemed each road led to despair, 

And my frail mind must yield — perhaps must break. 

At last I slept — my body lay as dead, 

Locked in deep slumber — and fond hope with key 
Took me above the smoky mist and said 

" Brush now the cobwebs from thine eyes and see." 
I looked and oh! how little was the weight 

That once I writhed beneath with awful moan. 
From that high place the road so very straight, 

How easy now since hope the way had shown. 

Then courage came — and soltly whispered: " Here 

Above the networks of all care is peace, 
Eestore thyself in this clear atmosphere, 

'Tis but tny mind that begs a short release. 
Return,'' I snatched the key and dropped below. 

And found a body strong, with vision clear, 
I grasped the helm and bid all cares to go, 

For I was monarch — I was master here. 

From La Cygne^ Kanx.y Journal. 
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WHY EBENEZER WILL NOT VISIT KANSAS 

THIS YEAR — 1901. 

Uncle Mose. 

My brother Ebenezer lives 

Way over thar in Maine, 
He alius had an idee I 

Was some-wot short on brain, 
Fer leavin' that there section 

'N' comin' way out hyar. 
Instead o' scratchin' all my days 

Among the rocks back thar. 

I've ofter writ to Eben, 

'N' sometimes blowed a bit, 
A tellin' him this country 

Was jes' the greatest. 
I told him 'bout a pumpkin, 

('N' he lowed it was a yam) 
That I hed sheltered cattle in 

Afore I hed a barn. 

I writ him 'bout our cornfields, 

Where 'long the last of June 
The lightning bugs flashed night and day 

'N' never stopped fer noon. 
'N' guyed him 'bout his corn crop 

Way back thar on the rocks, 
'N' told him farming way back thar 

Was too slow fer an ox. 
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Well, tother day T went down to 

The office f er the mail, 
'N' 'mong it got a little note' 

Erom Eben — He was hale' 
'N' Jes a feelin' bully 'n' 

Way down below he said 
He 'd like to see me once again 

Afore we both was dead. 

He said he 'd start in 'bout a month 

Fer Kansas jes' to see 
The mammoth pumpkin's 'n' big corn, 

'N' fruit right on the tree. 
He knew he'd hev a bully time 

Among us folks out here, 
'N' said he'd bring some samples 

Uv the grain he'd raised this year. 

I like my brother Eben, 

He's jes chock full o' mirth, 
I 'low I'd rather see him 

As any man on earth, 
!But that thar letter rattled me; 

Cause he was comin' now. 
Right when I hed'nt raised enough 

To feed my brindle cow. 

When ye know yer wife's as purty 

As any in the town, 
When ye know her smile's as winsome 

(Though sometimes she may frown) 
'N' ye wish to "introduce" her — 

Course you want her at her best. 
Ye want her fixed up jes as nice 

As as any uy the rest. 
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Well, that's like me with Kansas, 

I couldn't stand the thought 
0' Eben comin' way out hyar 

When its so dry and hot, 
With everything a blisterin' 

Beneath the torrid sun, 
'N' so I hurried back to town 

'N' this is what I done. 

I telegraphed to Eben, 

'N' I writ him by the mail, 
I told him I would see him 

In a few davs without fail, 
That we was almost ready, 

'N' we hed our tickets bought 
To come back thar and visit 

With his folks, while 'twas hot. 

Ef I do live in Kansas 

I ain't so tamal slow, 
I think I know when <<mum's" the word 

'N' when its time to crow. 
But next year when the corn crop booms, 

'N' it begins to rain, 
I'll hev my brother Eben hyar. 

With samples uv his grain. 
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ANTS. 

We dare not touch the sugar, 

And we must not touch the pie, 
We're afraid to eat the syrup, 

Can you guess the reason why? 
The bread must be inspected, 

And we oyerlook 'em then; 
It just seems we've got to eat 'em. 

Yes the ants are back again. 

They are crawlin* in the cellar. 

Everywhere on ev'ry shelf; 
They are trackin' through the butter. 

Every feller fer herself, 
In the fruit upon the table, 

In the stufi down on the floor; 
Yes the busy ants are movin'. 

Never saw the like before. 

We have killed 'em by the thousands 

Yet a million more came on, 
Couldn't tell fer all our trouble 

That a single one was gone. 
Scalded, peppered, mashed and burned 'em, 

Yet they seem to have the call; 
And I guess we're bound to eat 'em. 

Bound to eat 'em after all. 
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STINGY FOLKS. 

EASY ike's philosophy. 

Seen 'em do it, I have, 

Oftentimes through life, 
Skimpin', stingyin' along — 

Every day a strife, 
Jes' to see their dollar pile 

Grow bigger every day — 
Fer themselves no comfort, 

Fer their child no play — 
Frum their birth into the grave 
Livin only fer to save. 

Lord be merciful to 'em 

When they climb the stair — 
Never had no fun down here — 

Orter have somewhere. 
'Fraid, tho', ef the story's true, 

They will never see 
Inside uv the mansions where 

The jolly f olks'U be. 
Wouldn't be surprised ef Nick 
XJd prod 'em with his forked stick. 

Common folks hev common ways 

'N' common sympathy, 
'N' like to do their part to help 

A needy brother. Gee! 
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But stingy folks they ain't that way, 

Bat hey heart trouble when 
They ort to give, 'n' make more fuss 
Than some dern settin' hen, 
A huntin' up some poor excuse 
To prove thet givin's of no use. 

Ef I hed charge uv cyclones, 

'N' lightnin' 'n' the hail' 
The tender hearted fellers 

Ud never hev to quail, 
But ef you read the daily, 

You'd see where it'd say, ' 

"A sweepin' cyclone come along 

On stingy street to-day, 
'N' every doggon feller there 
Was tuck a sailin' in the air." 

Tlie Kansas Standard. 
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MY PIONEER HOME IN KANSAS. 

I am weary and must go 
For my mind it seems to stray, 
Back again to boyhood's home 
On the prairie far away. 
Where barefoot I rambled far 
List'ning for old Brindle's bell, 
And then slowly brought the cows 
As the twilight shadows fell. 

None but those who once have dwelt 
Where the prairies stretch away, 
From the pioneer's new home, 
E'er can feel as I today. 
How I long to see the flowers 
Nature planted for me there, 
And to hear the larks sweet song 
Swell out on the balmy air. 

Then at evening from the fields 

O'er our cabin to their nests, 

Swift the prairie chickens fiew 

Without hunters to molest 

And at noon " Bob White " would ring 

Sharply on the summer air, 

To be echoed by a boy 

Listening with rapture there. 
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And in Autumn, Oh! how oft 
Haye I watched the prairie fire 
From our cabin home at night 
Tet I never seemed to tire, 
Watched until it spread away; 
Oyer hills and yales and mouncU, 
'Till the line of fire seemed but 
Musketry of battle grounds. 

Take me back — yes, take me back, 
To the cabin on the wild, 
To my trundle bed once more. 
Where I slept when but a child. 
Take me to my cabin home 
'Mong the blue stem far away. 
Out upon the prairies wild 
To my Kansas home today. 


